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Leading physicians and other members of the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection recommend it highly: 


William Hodson, Executive Director of the Welfare Council of New York City: 
‘*One of the few important contributions to the subject of parental education. 
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Dr. William Palmer Lucas, University of California Hospital, San Francisco: 
‘*The most comprehensive and best-written book on the subject.’’ 


Lewis M. Terman, Professor of Psychology, Stanford University: ‘‘By far the 
best of its kind I have seen. It is psychologically sound, simply and interestingly 
written, and entirely free from mushy sentimentality. ’’ 


Dr. Frederic Schultz, Chief, Department of Pediatrics, University of Chicago: 
‘*One of the best books now offered to the American public on this subject. I 
can most heartily endorse every chapter and every line.’’ 


The National Congress of Parents and Teachers has adopted it as the basis of a study course. 


The Child Study Association of America and the American Library Association have en 


dorsed it. 


Hundreds of schools find it the most simple, sane, and practical book for parental education 
classes, Parent-Teacher work, Home Etonomics courses, kindergarten and nursery school teacher 
training Representative schools now using it: grade schools in Winnetka, Illinois; Atlanta 
Georgia; Madison, Wisconsin; Berkeley, California; Detroit, Michigan; Denver, Colorado; and State 
of Texas: teachers’ colleges and normal schools in Buffalo, New York; Kirksville, Missouri; Aber 
deen, South Dakota; Chicago, Illinois; and Greeley, Colorado; colleges and universities in Lincoln, 
Nebraska; Knoxville, Tennessee; Bloomington, Indiana; Frederick, Maryland; and New York City 


Third edition. Illustrated. Cloth. $2.00. Paper cover, no illustrations, $1.25 
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new techniques in instruction. More than half 
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‘*One of the big books of the year,’’ says 
William McAndrew in ScHOOL AND SOCIETY. 
‘¢Twenty-three expounders up to their ears in 
present-day educational problems tell us 
whither we have come and what we have to do 
next. The offerings are speeches delivered at 





by teachers of subjects other than English. 
Dr. Smith is specialist in high school English 
for the National Survey of Secondary Eduea- 


tion. $2.50 





the silver jubilee of the School of Education 
of the University of Minnesota. This fact is 
a promise of animations and interest. It is 
generously fulfilled.’’ $3.00 
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Vocational guidance by the problem method— 
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James B. EDMONSON 
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and Professor of Secondary 
Education, University of 
Michigan 
and 


ARTHUR DONDINEAU 
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Combine the study of vocations 
with the course in citizenship 
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EDMONSON and DONDINEAU 


A combination volume which ex- 
pands the authors’ CITIZEN- 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


this new textbook opens up to the field of 
vocational guidance a practical, attractive 
means of assisting boys and girls in the selec- 
tion and preparation of life’s work. It em- 
ploys the problem method combined with 
textual material, so highly successful in the 
authors’ well-known CITIZENSHIP 
THROUGH PROBLEMS. 
The first chapter sets the background for a 
study of occupations and for the building of 
desirable attitudes toward earning a living. 
Standard classifications of occupations and 
workers follow in the next chapter. To en- 
able the student to make his choice of work 
the main body of the book, eight chapters, 
surveys various occupations, while the final 
chapters present problems and_ situations 
relative to the boy’s or girl’s establishment in 
a vocation. 
Some important features of 

OCCUPATIONS THROUGH PROBLEMS 

A wide range of vocational interests is cov- 
ered. Classification is based on the 1930 
United States Census. 


Problem solving is emphasized. 

Easy adaptation to local, community, and 
individual interests is possible. 

Qualities of successful living are stressed. 

Pictures, graphs, and charts are accom- 


panied by questions which lead the pupil to 
find the real meaning of the illustration. 


Study helps, test questions, and supple- 
mentary reading lists are provided. 


$0.80 
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EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT, 1831-1931: A CEN- 
TENARY SURVEY AND A FORECAST’ 


By Sir CHARLES GRANT ROBERTSON 


PRINCIPAL, BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY 


Tue honor of presiding over the educa- 
tion section at this centenary meeting of 
the British Association mean 
and I gladly acknowledge the pleasure 
that the invitation to be your president 
has given me, even though it inevitably 
carries with it the duty of inflicting on my 
audience a presidential address. My life 
as far back as I ean remember has been 
concerned with one form of education or 
another, although I have successfully 
avoided on the whole the dubious duty of 
adding to the burden of printed books on 
the theory or practice of a subject which 
has been more than once described as more 
dismal and arid than even the dismal 
science of political economy, and more 
vulnerable even than theology to the 
charge that, in all such contributions to 
theory or practice from Zoroaster to, shall 
we say, Mr. Bertrand Russell, whatever is 
true is not new and whatever is new is 
flagitiously and demonstrably untrue. 
The world, as far as I can make out, has 
always teemed with educational reformers. 
The continuous puzzle for the historian 
has been to find out where the reforms of 


is no one, 


1 Address of the president of Section L—Edu- 
cational Secienee—British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, London, September, 1931. 





the reformers have gone to, or in what the 
reforms actually achieved have precisely 
consisted. At this moment in particular, 
standing alone in the tumbril which we 
politely call the presidential chair, I am 
acutely conscious that as a small boy I was 
part of a historic experiment in edueca- 
tional reform when I was sent to the school 
of R. H. Quick in Orme Square, Bays- 
water. Quick deservedly has, by a notable 
book on ‘‘Educational 
secure niche in the history and practice of 
education; but neither at the time nor 
since have I ever been that 
under Quick I was learning new things in 
a new way. 


Reformers,’’ a 


conscious 


And the only convincing 
reason that I can give for this deplorable 
failure on my part is that if, in that misty 
past, I had been subjected to a Binet test 
I should have been at once shown up as, 
for my age-level, much below the normal 
metrical seale of intelligence. 

In selecting the subject of my presiden- 
tial address, I was eonfronted with one 
obvious difficulty. Presidents of this and 
other sections, I understand, usually can 
press into their addresses the fruits of 
their own independent and original re- 
search. But though for more than thirty- 
five years I have been an investigator, a 
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teacher and an administrator, I have no 
fruits of research to offer you, unless a 
prolonged experience and still more pro- 
longed reflection could be dressed up to 
look like the majestic divinity of research. 
I propose, therefore, to offer you some of 
these considered reflections in the form of 
a centenary survey which on this occasion 


is, I hope, both pardonable and appro- 
priate. 

My title, ] 
nothing or much. 
explain briefly that | 
waste your time with a synthetic, unpal- 


agree, may mean little or 
Permit me, therefore, to 


am not going to 


atable but probably familiar summary of 
the evolution of educational theory, prac- 
tice, development and administration be- 
tween 1830 and 1931; I am not going to 
drench you with dates, names and statis- 
ties, scientifically labeled and sorted with 
platitudinous or provocative adjectives 
dogmatically attached; least of all have I 
any desire to gut the large historical text- 
books and the still larger squadrons of 
blue books and compress the vivisection 
into a miniature panorama of an astonish- 
ing century of effort and achievement. 
For astonishing it surely is. 
study the situation round about 1830, the 
more you know from first-hand study of 
the sources of all that has happened after 
1830 and the more that you know of the 
tendencies of to-day, the 


The more-you 


situation and 
more you will be impressed with the qual- 
ity, quantity and scope of the work done 
and the results achieved. It is a common- 
place to emphasize in the last hundred 
years the progress of physical and natural 
science. That progress has been equaled 
and in some respects surpassed by what 
has been done in education—and, to antici- 
pate one of my conclusions, with the same 
broad general effect. Just as in physical 
and natural science, so in education the 
most striking result of a century of un- 
flagging and remarkable progress has been 
the revelation of the extent of our own 
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ignorance and of the difficulties of the 
fundamental and as yet unsolved prob- 
lems. 

My modest task, therefore, in the lim- 
ited time at my disposal, is to invite you to 
accompany me on what the higher com- 
mand of the army calls a staff ride. Our 
ground is a century; our object is to make 
both a strategical and tactical map—with 
future operations in our mind. 

First, we must drive 1931 out of our 
consciousness, to be suppressed in a sub- 
liminal limbo until we are ready by and 
by to invoke it back for sublimated treat- 
ment; we must see the England of 1820 to 
1830 as that generation saw it. 

With Castlereagh’s death in 1822 began 
the reform movement in every branch of 
the nation’s life which culminated in the 
great Reform Act of 1832. The waters 
which for thirty years had been dammed 
up in England since the French Revolu- 
tion began slowly to pour through the 
dykes, until finally the whole structure of 
our institutions and habits seems to be sub- 
merged. I emphasize in this intellectual 
and political ferment three general points, 
the significance of which will be, I hope, 
more apparent later on; first, the power of 
influence of the utilitarian group, the 
Benthamites, because they provide one 
more striking example of what can be ae- 
complished by a small body of able men 
with a definite creed, a definite objective 
and the high and passionate seriousness 
that high and passionate purposes alone 
ean inspire; secondly, the forces and per- 
sonalities which made the Oxford Move- 
ment; Keble’s sermon on ‘‘ National Apos- 
tasy’’ in 1833 which, in Newman’s judg- 
ment, started the Oxford Movement 
proper, only gave expression to a new 
interpretation of national life that had 
been fermenting for years, above all, in 

Oriel College, and Oriel College is for the 
Oxford Movement what Assisi is for the 
Franciscan revolution: in a word, the Ox- 
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ford Movement brought into the arena a 
new conception of the spiritual as a forma- 
tive foree in life, and we shall fail to 
understand the nineteenth century prob- 
lem of religion in education if we do not 
remember this: thirdly, I put the organ- 
ized and wide-spread campaign against 
‘ionorance’’ as an evil and a national 
vice, which led to the foundation in 1827 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. There is no more entertain- 
ing guide to this period in our history than 
Peacock’s novels, every one of which is a 
roman @ clef. You will recall particularly 
in ‘‘Crotehet Castle,’’ the delicious play 
that Peacock makes with ‘‘The Mareh of 
Mind,’’ that slogan, as we should say to- 
day, which eaptured the intelligentsia of 
England and was the direct creation of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowl- 
edge and many other similar organizations. 
In the irresistible ‘‘March of Mind,’’ 
England was to become united, happy, 
prosperous and free. Is it not the charac- 
teristic of all revolutionary movements 
that they start from an infallible faith in 
the perfectibility in a short period of the 
human species and end with a remorseless 
tyranny over a human species that refuses 
to perfect itself? 

Study the correspondence of the leading 
figures in the decade from 1822 to 1832, 
and you invariably find either an extrava- 
gant fear that England is stumbling to her 
doom or a no less extravagant expectation 
that in a few more years of drastic reform 
England will have entered the Promised 
Land. To the one type of mind the ques- 
tion is: What ean be saved from the com- 
ing cataclysm? To the other type the 
question is: What is the next Jericho 
whose walls will fall by the sword of the 
Lord and of Bentham? 

Let us focus our attention on the strictly 
educational field. The primary sources 
are particularly rich, for apart from 
numerous pamphlets we have the Parlia- 
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mentary Debates, the Quarterly and Edin- 
burgh Reviews and (after 1824) the 
Westminster Review, the organ of the 
Benthamites, and for 1831-1835 the six 
volumes (and no more) of the Quarterly 
Journal of Education, supplemented by 
the letters in many biographies and many 
Re- 


member, please, that Raikes had started 


volumes of sermons and pamphlets. 


his Sunday schools as far back as 1780, 
that Bell’s ‘‘Madras System,’’ 
and Owen’s epoch-making school experi- 
ments had long been topics for admiration, 
imitation and ferocious controversy; that 
Froebel at Keilhau, Pestalozzi at Yverdun 
had accomplished their work, and _ that 
before 1830 Herbart had thought out and 
published in German the substance of his 
system. But neither in the 
literature nor in the furious controversies 
of the time will you find that Froebel, 
Pestalozzi or Herbart were known or that 


Laneaster 


educational 


any one supposed that in fifty or sixty 
years these would be spell-binding names 
in every text-book. The explanation may 
be, as Pusey maintained of the theology of 
this period, that only about three persons, 
of whom he was one, could read German 
with ease. At any rate, Froebel, Pestalozzi 
and Herbart, like the early plays of Ber- 
nard Shaw and like Mendel in biology, 
were to smite England after traveling 
from Germany to the United States and 
thence, somewhat battered rather than 
bettered in the process, back to our own 


In psychology, at any rate, if 


country. 
any book or system held the field, it was 
the elder James Mill’s ‘‘Analysis of the 
Phenomena of the Human Mind’’ first 
published in 1829—and condemned to-day 
as a decayed fortress of the superstitions 
of faeulty psychology and a diseredited 
associationism. 

That everything educational was in a 
profoundly unsatisfactory state every one 
at pains to investigate took for granted. 
So gloomy is the picture drawn that one is 
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driven to wonder how there were any edu- 
cated persons at all and particularly so 
many able to write such good English or 
construct such closely thought out and im- 
pressive arguments. The two universities 
and the only two, Oxford and Cambridge, 
were targets for savage criticism; the en- 
dowed publie schools such as Eton, Win- 
chester, Harrow, ete., were held to be ex- 
pensive of incompetence 
and pedantry; the old grammar schools 
were dilapidated, starved and useless; ele- 
mentary education simply did not exist. 
Every established institution was threat- 
flinging our 
and 
ade- 
ma- 


nurseries vice, 


ened; we were recklessly 
doors open to an ignorant, irreligious 
irresponsible democracy, without any 
administrative 


the dangers and 


quate institutions or 
chinery to cope with 
needs of a new political nation. 

The England that created the British 
Association concentrated, you will find, its 
attention on four main educational prob- 
lems—what was to be done with the uni- 
versities? How were the publie schools to 
be reformed? How can this illiterate 
democracy be cured of its intolerable and 
Where and how 


And immedi- 


dangerous ignorance? 
was the money to be found? 
ately, by this concentration, leaped 
straight into the educational vortex. Of 
the university aspect of the problem I will 
say practically nothing now or hereafter, 
because meeting as we do to-day in Lon- 
don, the foundation of the University of 
London and its significance naturally de- 
serves separate treatment on this cen- 
tenary occasion, and I leave it to the com- 
petent hands of Dr. Deller. But nothing 
illustrates better than the creation of Uni- 
versity College and King’s College the 
power of the utilitarian group and the re- 
action of the established Church of En- 
gland to the challenge that University 
College implied. 

But go back to that contemporary litera- 
ture, even if your mind is full of 1931 and 
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its controversies and at once, if the vocab- 
ulary and the environment be very differ- 
on familiar—painfully 

Here, for example, are 


ent, are 
familiar—ground. 
three questions always coming up in the 

literature of the day and on which tons of 

ink were spent: What is the object of edu- 

cation? If it is not mere knowledge, what 

is it? The formation of character or the 

formation of a Christian character and a 

Christian citizen, and if not, what then? 

To whom is this duty to be left—the indi- 

vidual conscience of the parent, the church 

as the depository of Christian truth, or the 

state, with a compulsory power and the 

right to represent the civil mind? 

Let me quote here a couple of sentences 
from the Quarterly Review of July, 1829: 
““Does any man believe that to furnish the 
future weaver or carpenter with the edu- 
cation of a scholar or a man of science will 
make him more contented in the sphere in 
which he is thrown? The more fitted he is 
for a higher station in society, the greater 
the effort of mind to keep him happy in 
that which fortune has fixed him.’’ And 
observe the implications in the quotation. 
Or, take again, these sentences from Dr. 
Arnold, written in 1837: ‘‘The whole good 
that the University (i.e. of London) can 
do towards the cause of general education 
depends on its holding manifestly a Chris- 
tian character; if it does not hold this, it 
seems to me to be at once so mischievous, 
from giving its sanction to a most mis- 
chievous principle, that its evil will far 
outweigh its good....I have not the 
slightest doubt that it is better to go on 
with our present system, with all its nar- 
rowness and deficiency, than to begin a 
pretended system of national education on 
any other than a Christian basis.’’ For in 
those sentences you have the essential core 
not only of Arnold’s work at Rugby, but 
of his most passionate convictions on every 
form of education from the nursery to the 


you 
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universities and the life of the nation as a 
whole. 

The years from 1825 to 1840 were a 
period of bitter but stimulating contro- 
versy; of positive achievement to be regis- 
tered they may seem to be scanty, if not 
sterile; but three points of immense im- 
portance stand out from the dust that has 
been laid and the ashes, still treacherously 
hot. First, as regards religion and its part 
in the general conception of education as 
a whole, we note the transformation of an 
edueational problem into a savage political 
warfare. The privileges and legal status 
of the established Church of England were 
challenged by the political and religious 
disabilities of nonconformist dissent. And 
the political battle was embittered by the 
controversies within the Chureh of En- 
gland itself, which eut deep and wide into 
the fundamentals of the relations of 
chureh and state. It is profoundly signifi- 
cant that Seotland was at the same time 
rent by the issues which culminated in the 
epoch-making disruption of 1843, and that 
in Ireland the whole cause of education 
was thrown back for at least one genera- 
tion, if not two, by the storm that centered 
in what may be conveniently called the 
‘‘Maynooth Grant.’’ In the political wel- 
ter in all three countries the real educa- 
tional issue was either submerged or 
driven on to the surf-smitten rocks. 

Secondly, with the first parliamentary 
grant from national funds in 1833, the 
State stepped into the arena, with the re- 
luctance of a man unable to swim and 
pushed into cold water out of his depth. 

Abstract political theory—and I mean 
by that the definition of the functions and 
powers of the state in the sphere of intel- 
lect and of morals—at once became linked 
with the issues of controversial party poli- 
ties. As early as 1840 it was grasped by 
all clear thinkers, irrespective of the 


school of thought to which they belonged, 
that heneeforward the control of Parlia- 
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ment and of the power of the purse could 
be made, indeed must become, not the sole 
but the most powerful force in deciding 
educational issues. 

Thirdly, all the issues contained in the 
term full and 
fierce debate from 1825 onwards, the real 
significance of which has often, I think, 


‘feurriculum,’’ were in 


been missed, and largely because both at- 
tackers and attacked in a singularly copi- 
ous literature failed to distinguish the real 
educational issue that had 
The champions of what to-day we should 
call modern studies—history (other than 
ancient history), modern languages, sci- 
ence and even of 
dispensable elements of any sound ecurricu- 
lum—only too frequently urged their case 
on the intrinsic merit of the subject as a 
branch of knowledge and without any ref- 
erence to the result in the type of mind or 
character that a reformed system was to 
produce. And a dreary study of much 
dead controversy has left on my mind a 
depressing impression that conservatives 
and reformers alike completely forgot that 
the method and the amount of any subject 
in a curriculum may be even more impor- 
tant than the subject itself, intrinsically 
considered. Be that as it may, this period 
from 1825 to 1840 brought the whole ques- 
tion of curriculum into the disconcerting 
light of day; and if it is the duty of every 
generation when it can not solve a problem 
to make it impossible for its successors to 
evade it, the generation of the Reform Act 
at least. did that part of its duty very 
faithfully. 

The next thirty years, ending roughly in 
Forster’s Education Act, were to be not 
less abundant in controversy but more 
fruitful in positive and lasting achieve- 
ment. Superficially regarded, they might 
be called the age of royal and govern- 
mental commissions. The state was, there- 
fore, proclaiming its right, bitterly con- 
tested and resented, to inquire into the 


been raised. 





mathematiecs—as_ in- 
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working of educational institutions—uni- 
versities, endowed public schools, secon- 
dary grammar schools—over which it had 
neither administrative nor educational nor 
financial The from 
education was an optional function, to edu- 
cation as a national duty of, the state was 
being rapidly effected in these thirty years. 

But apart from this really momentous 
evolution of applied political theory, what 
else are we bound to note, in our staff ride, 
particular. 


control. transition 


as peaks? Three points in 
First, then, the slow revolution effected in 
the endowed public schools. We owe this 
to four pioneer head masters who, in an 
age of remarkable personalities, stand out 
preeminent. For the acid test and infal- 
lible criterion of the pioneer in all spheres 
of human activity is that after his work 
has been done, the sphere in which he has 
done it is qualitatively different. Only 
too often so decisively does the result pass 
into the texture of every-day thought and 
action that we can only judge its originality 
by a study of the conditions prior to the 
pioneer. It is thus that we judge the work 
of a Newton, an Adam Smith, a Niebuhr, 
a Darwin or a Pasteur. And it is thus 
that we can safely regard Arnold at 
Rugby from 1828 to 1842, Benjamin Hall 
Kennedy at Shrewsbury from 1836 to 
1866, Edward Thring at Uppingham 
from 1853 to 1887, Haig-Brown, the sec- 
ond founder of Charterhouse, from 1863 
to 1897; and if I extend my period con- 
siderably, I add a fifth, in Sanderson of 
Oundle, from 1892 to 1922. These were all 
men of very different fiber outlook on life, 
intellectual power and quality of scholar- 
ship. But they had one uniting link and 
characteristic, they were great teachers 
because they were great personalities; they 
were great organizers because they had the 
gift of leadership: and they left on their 
generation, on their staffs who knew them, 
on their boys, on all indeed with whom 
eontact an _ ineffaceable 


into 


they came 
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stamp of power and inspiration, the com- 
bination of individuality and experience, 
and they created an inexhaustible tradi- 
tion for the institutions that they re- 
moulded. In the firmament of education 
there have been, there are and there will 
be many lamps shining with different rays 
and varying intensity when focused in the 
spectrum of spirit and mind, but these 
five great names—Arnold, Kennedy, Haig- 
Brown, Thring and Sanderson—will al- 
ways swing in our English firmament with 
a rare and undimmed splendor. 

The second point is the advent of 
science. The nineteenth-century renas- 
cence of science may correctly date from 
1831 and Faraday’s discoveries, the cen- 
tenary celebration of which has just pre- 
ceded our centenary meeting, but the 
period from 1840 to 1880 is studded with 
great names and memorable discoveries. 
As far back as 1830 even the Quarterly 
Review was indicting the British neglect of 
science as compared with the state of 
things on the Continent; and I would re- 
mind you that as late as 1864 at Rugby 
alone of the older public schools and at the 
newly founded Cheltenham, was any 
science taught, and that it was unknown 
for example, at Eton, Harrow, St. Paul’s, 
Shrewsbury, Charterhouse, Merchant Tay- 
lors and so forth. It was in the late sixties 
that the great educational struggle began 
seriously, which I term the advent of 
science, and I mean by that the battle for 
the principle that an adequate knowledge 
of physical and natural science is advo- 
eated not merely for its importance as 
knowledge or for its vocational or utili- 
tarian value, but for its cultural indispen- 
sability. In other words, an adequate 
knowledge of, and training in, physical 
and natural science was proclaimed as an 
essential element in any education claim- 
ing to be liberal. If Huxley unquestion- 
ably is the Achilles and protagonist of this 
twenty years’ battle for the capture of the 
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classical Troy, do not let us forget that one 
of the first trumpets sounded in the fray 
was in the famous ‘‘Essays on a Liberal 
Edueation,’’? published in 1867, in which 
J. M. Wilson, then a master at Rugby, 
afterwards head master of Clifton (1879- 
1890) urged the claims of science. Wilson 
died this year, aged ninety-six, fighting to 
the very end for high and noble truths. 
Clarum et venerabile nomen, indeed, whom 
in a meeting such as this we ean salute 
with affectionate and grateful homage. 
Thirdly, to the renascence of the public 
school, the renascenece and advent of 
science, we can add neither a renascence, 
nor an advent, but the creation of a new 
element in the educational problem—the 
education of girls and women. The pres- 
ent generation can only reconstruct with 
difficulty and astonishment the conditions 
of girls’ education in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. What a German edu- 
cator said as early as 1786 was not wholly 
untrue sixty years later: ‘‘As to the femi- 
nine sex, especially that of the better 
classes, it seems as if the state cared little 
whether they grew up into human beings 
or into monkeys.’’ ‘*‘Madam,’’ wrote a 
business man in 1858 to the head teacher 
of one of the better girls’ schools, ‘‘as my 
daughter is not going to be a banker, I see 
no purpose in her being taught arith- 
metic.’”’ ‘‘Everything,’’ said Miss Cobbe 
of her school in 1836, ‘‘was taught in the 
inverse ratio of its true importance. At 
the bottom of the seale were morals and 
religion, and at the top were music and 
”’ To-day, if we choose, in page 
after page of the report of the Taunton 
Commission of 1864, which but for the 
pressure of five or six devoted and gifted 
women would never have illegitimately ex- 
tended its reference from boys’ to girls’ 
schools—we can read the devastating facts 
and no less devastating comments of the 
commissioners. The dawn of the new era 
coincided with the year of political revolu- 
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tion, 1848, when Queen’s College, in direct 
imitation of King’s College, was started in 
Harley Street to ‘‘hold in all 
branehes of female learning.’’ Two of the 
first students Queen’s College 
Franees Mary Buss and Dorothea Beale. 


classes 


in were 


To-day, when we visit the Frances Mary 
Buss Schools in North London, and the 
Ladies’ College in Cheltenham, do we 
realize that we are seeing as great a revo- 
when visit 


edueation as 


foundations at 


lution in we 
Wykeham’s 
and Oxford, or stand in the early quad- 
rangle of Merton College at Oxford or of 
Peterhouse at Cambridge. In Miss Buss, 
whose ereation of the North London Col- 


Winchester 


legiate School came first and who was also 
the ereator of the Head Mistresses’ Asso- 
ciation, aad in Miss Beale, we have two 
pioneers who stand and always will stand, 
in a elass by themselves. They are as 
ereat and creative revolutionaries as were 
St. Francis and St. Dominic in the thir- 
teenth century. And yet Frances Mary 
Buss is omitted from the ‘‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’’—perhaps 
omission is a more eloquent testimony to 
distinetion than four columns of obituary 
epitaph. 

To these two I would add 
name, Sarah Emily Davies, who, if any 
one person founded Girton College, was 
that one person; and with the foundation 
of Girton College began the second part of 
the revolution—the admission of women to 
a university education. 

I mentioned the Forster Education Act 
of 1870 casually because I have never been 
able to regard that act as a revolutionary 
or a creative measure in the true sense of 
the term. It was essentially a compro- 
mise; it gathered together into a single 
statute forces, movements and principles 
which had been operating for at least 
twenty years previously, but it expressed 


because 


one other 


no new principle and enshrined neither 
really new methods nor new and construe- 




















tive ideals. And its most conspicuous de- 
fect was that it made no attempt to corre- 
late the elementary education that it 
reorganized with the existing system of 
secondary education, so as to bring the 
of both into an 
organic and fruitful union. This is only 
another way of saying that Forster was 


inevitable development 


not a great education minister; he was a 
high-minded statesman of remarkable abil- 
ity, courage and independence, who showed 
greater imagination and vision in imperial 
policy than in education. And it is re- 
markable that from 1815 to 1916 we have 
no education minister or statesman of the 
first rank, no political mind of the first 
order devoting supreme powers of brain 
and imagination to education and leaving 
it permanently in his debt. 

What would have been revolutionary in 
1870 would have been the translation into 
legislation aud administration of the prin- 
ciples of the group who 
fought to make primary education ‘‘secu- 
lar, compulsory and free,’’ and who really 
compelled the liberal government of 1870 


Birmingham 
oe 


9 


to legislate and were given the Act of 
1870, which they denounced as a betrayal 
by the government and a treacherous sur- 
If England does 
not love coalitions she loves revolutions 
still less, and, least of all, revolutions in 
education inaugurated by governments. 
In 1871 England was as unready for pri- 
mary education, ‘‘secular, compulsory and 
free,’’ as were the United States for pro- 
hibition in 1917. 

I am getting near the end of my staff 
ride. After 1870 the two most conspicuous 
new elements (apart from the Act of 1902, 
of which my old chief, Sir William Anson, 
was one of the main authors) surely are 
first, the adult education movement, and 
the advent of psychology. 

The first great chapter of the recognition 
and development of extramural teaching 
as a function of the university is contained 


render by the minister. 
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in the history of university extension which 
started in Cambridge in 1872, spread to 
London in 1876 and to Oxford in 1873, 
The roots of this new growth go back to 
the movement for mechanics’ institutes, 
which began in 1799 and took a fresh shape 
in the ideals of Frederick Denison Maurice 
and the foundation of the Working Men’s 
College. The second great chapter dates 
from the foundation of Ruskin College at 
Oxford and the creation of the Workers’ 
Educational Association, with which the 
name of Albert Mansbridge will always be 
associated. Well can I remember both 
those events, and, to use the familiar for- 
mula of our Oxford University Bidding 
Prayer, more especially am I bound to men- 
tion here that my College of All Souls— 
that reputed home of reaction and _ lost 
causes—was the first in any university to 
provide not only from its corporate rey- 
enues the first extramural university tutor, 
Mr. Tawney, but to allocate its hall in the 
summer term for his extramural classes. 
What the fusion of the older university ex- 
tension movement with the principles, or- 
ganization and ideals of the Workers’ 
Educational Association has become and 
wrought is known to-day—even in Fleet 
Street. 

The statesman who said thirty years ago 
that we were all socialists now would assert 
with more truth that to-day we are all psy- 
chologists. We do not indeed talk psychol- 
ogy (as Bourgeois did his prose) without 
knowing it. On the contrary, we do not 
know psychology and therefore we all talk 
it; in fact, it is better for a modern citizen 
to be guilty of kleptomania, which I under- 
stand is really only a functional parapraxis 
due to imperfect motivation or an inter- 
mittent disassociation affecting a _ poly- 
locationary consciousness, than to deny 4 
universal addiction in our friends, but, of 
course, not ourselves, to complexes and 
neuroses. The advent of psychology was 

ushered in by the re-discovery, in the 
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eighties of last century, of Herbart and the 
application or misapplication of his prin- 
ciples to educational theory and still more 
to educational practice, to which the foun- 
dation of training colleges for teachers and 
the mania of publishers for small text-books 
cave an unlimited scope. It was fertilized 
by the astonishing advance in physiology in 
which British physiologists have played so 
memorable a part and by the tremendous 
impetus given by Wundt, James and Ward, 
to name only three of those no longer liv- 
ing, who with their successors and disciples 
have literally created a new and definable 
branch of science, requiring a specialized 
technique. 

What material, I must now ask, has our 
rapid staff ride provided for a summing- 
up in the shape of a forecast? Let me 
summon to my aid my aged friend, Rip 
Van Winkle, versed in the educational 
problems that vexed the England of 1830, 
put to sleep when the British Association 
came into its cradle, waking up in this year 
of grace and taking stock of this world so 
new to him after a century of blissful 
oblivion. 


I see, [he tells me] a vast and complicated 
administrative machine, spread like the electric 
grid over the whole country and coordinated, if at 
all, by a State Department of Education, as re- 
markable for its executive comprehensiveness as 
for its intellectual timidity, which, after all, is 
the characteristic of all bureaucratic organiza- 
tions; this new president of the Board of Edu- 
cation, so strange to me, is a member of a party 
cabinet, with the inevitable political bias that his 
membership in his party involves, and dependent 
for the tenure of his office on the fate of his party 
on purely political issues: the century proves that 
education bills do not destroy ministries, but 
neither, however excellent, can they save them; 
hence, most party education ministers with politi- 
cal ambitions have to make their reputations else- 
where than at the Board of Education, because 
whether they are good or bad ministers of educa- 
tion, they will only stay in their office if their 
party stays in power. In 1931, as in 1831, educa- 
tion can only be kept oat of politics by the deter- 
mination of every party in turn not to allow an 
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educational issue to jeopardize its general political 


One issue, the so-called religious issue, 
alone threatens this. In 1931, as in 1831, I observe 
that no government tackle it and 
squarely, because a courageous solution of it would 


fortunes. 


will fairly 
be unlike successful operations in surgery; the 
operation would succeed, the nation would recover 
and the operating surgeon, the minister, would die. 

In 1831 we talked and dreamed of a national 
system of education. You are still talking and 
dreaming of it, but I begin to suspect that you 
(as we) were deluded by a catchword, cribbed by 
misunderstanding France and Germany. For na- 
tional can have two very distinct interpretations 
which we jumble up—it is either a comprehensive 
unitary system, embracing every branch of educa- 
tional effort 
authority, however differentiated and delegated the 


controlled by a single national 
powers of the sub-authorities and local organiza- 
tions may be, or a system expressing the national 
character of the political community in accordance 
with its traditional principles and attitude to all 
national problems. 

One feature in this hundred years is amazingly 
significant—the reform of the old and the develop- 
ment of the new universities, almost wholly en- 
dowed by private benefactions. 
They are all literally co-educational. Mrs. Rip 
Van Winkle is even more astonished than I 


and voluntary 
am, 
for she was with Miss Becky Sharp at Miss Pin- 
kerton’s Academy. But what puzzles and grieves 
her is not that girls should have their Etons and 
Winchesters or go to a university and become a 
Mistress of Arts or a Bachelor of Commerce, but 
that in a century which has labored so incessantly 
to secure rights for married women and which 
rightly regards motherhood as one of the funda- 
mental bases of what you call sane and sound 
citizenship, you have, also, labored so hard to 
secure that girls and young women should almost 
universally be taught and controlled by spinsters. 
You seem to regard marriage in a man as enrich- 
ing, but in a woman as impoverishing, the experi- 
ence of life and capacity for service. You put 
married men at the head of your universities, coi- 
leges and schools, because you like the best of 
them, in the interests of the race, to marry; but 
you do not put married women in the same posi- 
tion, because apparently you wish to encourage the 
fools and the fribbles to marry, while the ablest 
women are subsidized to remain single—of course 
in the interests of the race. 

To proceed; why when we are still a commer- 
cial and industrial nation have you done little or 
nothing scientifically to educate boys, girls, young 
men and young women for commerce and industry, 
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particularly when you have done marvels for 


research and all the professions, law, 
teaching, the religious min- 
As my friend, Adam Smith, 


scientific 
medicine, engineering, 
istry and so forth? 
once said in another connection, that omission is 
‘‘altogether unfit for a nation of shopkeepers, but 
extremely fit for a nation whose education is in- 
fluenced by shopkeepers. ’ 

Since I woke up I have been studying hard the 
best books collection of what I find 
is called psychology, I have through 
dozens of smaller books for teachers which profess 
to boil research 


into a practical compendium for the course called 


from a vast 


and run 


down—as you call it—scientific 
pedagogy or how to teach every subject to every 
kind of person, and this pedagogy based on psy- 
chological commandments seems to be compulsory 
in the training of all teachers in state schools, 
though why it is not compulsory for other teachers 
I do not The pupils learn the whole of 
psychology in a year, which shows how clever are 
your professors of education the would-be 
teachers, compared with the professors and would- 
be teachers of my generation a century ago. This 
For it teaches 


know. 


and 


psychology delights me extremely. 
me precisely how I get all my thoughts and feel- 
ings and what I do with them when I get them. 
It is explained with lovely diagrams that I can not 
do with the external stimuli anything but what I 
and if I seem to do something dif- 
ferent from what I ought to do, it is either a 
conditioned reflex in which I have forgotten to 
obey the conditions or it is an unconditioned reflex 
which means that the conditions were there all the 
time or ought to have been there, but that I forgot 
to give the right or was rattled into giving the 
wrong, response—and nature very properly spanked 
my ego. I have, in fact, at last discovered, what 
used to puzzle me a hundred years ago, that I am 
I learn, 


actually do; 


what I am because I am not someone else. 
too, that I am the sum of all my responses and 
reflexes, together with those that I repress and 
tuck away in my subconsciousness, because I do 
not like them or they do not like me and which 
therefore wait either to out on me un- 
awares or pop up just to show me they are there; 
and then I sublimate them into something which 
I ought to like much better and if I do not subli- 
mate them, they sulk and fester into a complex. 
But while I am simply the sum total, I am also 
the unifying something that collects and labels 


and separates, so that I am at one and the same 


pounce 


time the man who gives you the ticket, the pas- 
senger who uses it on the train by which he must 
who takes it from the 


travel and the collector 


passenger when the journey is done, to prove that 
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the passenger has come by that train and not by 
an illegitimate motor-nerve bus. But as I 
only a beginner at this modern psychology, I have 
not yet found out whether my mind—if it is my 
mind and not merely a function of the physical 
stimuli—was there before I had any stimuli and 
responses, or whether the stimuli came first from 
somewhere and created my mind in order that I 
might recognize that it was a stimulus and give it 
the right label. What comforts me, however, is 
to be assured that I have an ego which is always 
different from, and yet the same, as all my reflexes 
and reactions—both those which I have had in the 
past, am having to-day, and those I am going to 


am 


have presently. 

Finally, [he concludes] I observe with immense 
interest that after a hundred years you are still 
arguing precisely all the fundamental questions 
that perplexed us. A friend sent me a book called 
‘<Edueation at the Cross-Roads,’’ by a gentleman 
who had been a Minister of Education, and I 
thought I had by mistake been sent one of the 
many books of my own time, because we all de- 
clared then that education was at the cross-roads, 
and now a century after, I find education is still 
We did not know what 


was 


at the same cross-roads. 
was the purpose of education—whether it 
purely utilitarian to enable the educated to earn 
a better living than the uneducated or to make 
them better craftsmen or to train them for a pro- 
fession or merely to become as virtuous and happy 
as they could make themselves or others would 
allow them to be. And I find you are arguing 
just as passionately as we did all these things 
to-day. In my time someone solved all our difficul- 
ties by saying that education was not for any of 
these things but for life. No one could say, un- 
fortunately, what life was for which we were to be 
educated, and if he defined it, every one else said 
life was something quite different. Everything 
was altering so rapidly, and there were so many 
different lives and no one could say which of them 
was going to be the life of each different boy and 
girl, that we got very angry with each other and 
before anything could be decided, I fell asleep. 
And now that I am awake again, I am terrified 
at the world round me, not because it is so won- 
derful and strange with its motor cars, and aero- 
planes and wireless and electric light and cooking 
and gas and fountains pens and typewriters and 
telephones and telegraphs and your wonderful 
newspapers which come out every hour, but because 
it is changing so rapidly every month and every 
day. People to-day are such a perplexing com- 
pound of primitive—for you thieve and murder 
and tell lies and get drunk and run away with 
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each other’s wives, just as we did—mixed up with 
the purely artificial which is the result of all your 
inventions—which are like a very tight corset all 
over a savage’s body, that I do not know how 
you ean educate for life te-day, because by the 
time that you have educated the boy and the girl 
the life will be absolutely altered. And so I end 
For what kind of life 
do you educate a girl, just to be a voter, which she 
certainly will be if she lives till 
whether she wants a vote or not, or to be a film 
actress or a cook or a mother or an old maid, none 
of which she may ever be? 


Thus far Rip Van Winkle. Hard ques- 
tions, if I may venture to say so of my 
venerable friend and going to the root of 
many problems. 

Let me conclude by inviting you to con- 
centrate on four points which are bound to 
find a place in any forecast of the future. 

First, the science of psychology is ob- 
viously only in its infaney—the stage which 
chemistry had reached when Dalton for- 
mulated his celebrated law which modern 
chemistry no longer accepts. What can we 
expect from psychology judging from what 
it has already done? I am not concerned 
here with the inexhaustible possibilities 
opening up in the medical, and particularly 
the pathological, sphere and the field of 
therapeutie action. No sound educational 
results, as far as I can see, are going to 
come from applications from the abnormal 
to the normal, unless we accept an assump- 
tion that it is the abnormal that is really 
normal, which is like assuming in medicine 
that disease is the rule and health the ex- 
ception. I look to much real help coming 
from intelligence tests, however unsatisfac- 
tory they may be at present, and in two 
supremely important directions. 

lor, if we can once really establish what 
every one from Aristotle to the present 
board of education has assumed that chil- 
dren and adolescents and adults in varying 
categories and at different age-levels have 
definite limits of educability and that it is 
waste of time, effort and money to treat one 
category as if it were another, the doctrine 


with a concrete question. 


twenty-one, 
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of equality of opportunity will come to be 

regarded as a devastating superstition, and 
the grading of the categories on the educa- 
tional ladder will be the beginning of an 
unparalleled social revolution. 

Secondly, human activities, professional 
or otherwise, will have to be regarded so- 
cially and economically in proportion to the 
degree of trained intelligence and revealed 
aptitude that they require for their dis- 
charge. It is here that social and industrial 
psychology will find their true field. The 
difficulty will be the correlation of the in- 
dustrial or occupational categories with the 
purely professional in the social organiza- 
tion, which means that the education, with 
the aid of psychology, will necessitate a 
revaluation of social values. Such a re- 
valuation will at once raise the issue of the 
purely ethical values in the scale qualita- 
tively considered. Through education, we 
shall decide potential function and then 
train, in Aristotelian language, potentiality 
into actuality. 

And that raises my second issue—the 
functional differentia between the sexes. 
The nineteenth century revolution in the 
position of women went through two main 
stages. The first was purely educational. 
If girls had brains, they justified as good 
training as the brains of boys—hence, the 
revolution in secondary, which reacted on 
the primary, education of girls, and in its 
turn led up to the demand for admission to 
the universities. Simultaneously, the de- 
mand for careers for the educated girl was 
a logital consequence. The legal or social 
obstacles to opening the professions had to 
be removed : this, in turn, involved political 
rights: and the intellectual demand for 
equality in careers was merged with the 
demand for equality in citizenship and 
political rights. The movement was con- 
summated with the grant of the vote in 
1918 and with the grant of the degree at 
Oxford and the quasi-degree at Cambridge 
—the two last university strongholds of 
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male monopoly to surrender. Women now 
have a virtual equality both in civie and 
educational status. Until 1921, it was in- 
evitable that in the struggle for this dual 
equality, differentiation of function should 
be ignored or rejected. If women were to 
be able to do exactly what men did, their 
training must obviously be a copy of that 
which men had deemed necessary. But 
since 1921, when equality of opportunity 
for all careers had been conceded, a slow 
reaction began. Differentiation and spe- 
cialization of function, based on differen- 
tial sex qualities, reasserted their directive 
foree—and will reassert it with increasing 
momentum. 

Girls no longer feel it their duty to choose 
a particular career in order to emphasize 
a claim to equality of rights or to extirpate 
traditional social taboos. It must be the 
privilege of education to stimulate this 
marked tendency, and thereby to reduce a 
stupid competition of the sexes and cut 
down a costly social waste. For the social 
revolution, through which we are now 
passing, is slowly learning from the pre- 
ceding political struggle for the so-called 
emancipation of women, that in a well- 
ordered society there are no monopolies of 
civie function or of intellectual or imagina- 
tive activity based on sex, but that there 
are limitations imposed on all in the form 
of physical, intellectual and moral qualities 
and aptitudes, inherent in the individual as 
such. Whether it be surgery or poetry, 
acting or nursing, teaching in a kindergar- 
ten or research, domestic administration or 
scavenging, aviation or dressmaking, a 
trained woman may be the equal of a 
trained man or she may be a great deal 
worse than an untrained man. But it is, 


also, becoming clearer every day that for 
certain activities the average woman, if 
trained, is better than the average trained 
man, and vice versa, and the difference in 
each case rests on a functional sex differen- 
tiation, of the criteria of which we are as 
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yet amazingly ignorant. But until this 
obseure and baffling field of vast inquiry 
has been cleared up, social and, therefore, 
educational reconstruction continues to be 
like the game of billiards on an Atlantic 
liner in a storm—the truly hit ball may go 
into the pocket at which it is aimed or into 
the eye of the rival competitor, with a 
ripped tablecloth into the bargain. 

Mark, I beg you, the educational conse- 
quences. Already many wise teachers are 
questioning seriously whether the education 
of girls from eleven plus ought not to be 
freed from the barnacles that have accumu- 
lated, since the ship of female education 
was brought to a static anchorage in the 
centuries-old harbor of male education. 
One of our greatest needs, therefore, to-day, 
is another Miss Buss or another Miss Beale, 
as free as were those great women from 
the inherited superstitions of their own sex 
and from the cramping complexes that 
obsess the male mind, with a new mission 
to start a second and even more revolution- 
ary chapter in the emancipation of women 
and the reorganization of society. 

This does not mean, of course, that any 
sane man or woman desires to wrench tlie 
clock back to tick out demoralizing hours in 
the dreary wastes of ‘‘accomplishments”’ or 
to substitute an amateurish sloppiness for 
a bracing intellectual discipline: still less 
does it imply that there can be feminine, as 
distinct from male, mathematics, Greek or 
logic. But when that woman reformer 
comes—or perhaps it will be a man—we 
shall, as usual with all reforms, not be sur- 
prised at the results but only wonder that 
the reform had not been made fifty years 
earlier. 

I repeat that psychology, like physiology, 
is only in its infancy. Fifty years hence, 
neither the behaviorists nor the subjectiv- 
ists nor any other of the present camps 
which end in an ‘‘ist’’ will demand unfal- 
tering subscription to provisional and half- 
worked-out hypotheses dressed up as in- 
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fallible decrees of a nature which may 
prove to be neither a radioactive 
definable in mathematical symbols, only 
intelligible to a Newton or an Einstein, nor 
an accidental entity leaping into a void, 
after a fortuitous collision of electromag- 


force 


netic units in an. imaginary etherie uni- 
verse. 

Thirdly and lastly, as the preachers are 
supposed to say, the end and purpose of 
education has not yet been settled and, in 
the nature of things, can never be settled 
once and for all. We may, if we choose, 
hold differing views as to what mind is or 
how it originated or how, in the terms of a 
really seientifie psychology, it works and 
can be distinguished from its manifesta- 
We may refuse to believe that mind 
can operate apart from the material me- 
dium analyzed by the pathologist, and the 
neurologist, or we may be convinced that 
the material medium is simply an imperfect 
instrument through which a_ spiritual 
reason alone ean work for a structure of 
human society composed of imperfect phys- 
ical units, which we call men and women, 
and that mind, apart from matter, is both 
prior to, and part of, a rational universe. 
But the one clear conclusion that no one 
can evade is that every society everywhere 
and, therefore, all such societies together 
on this tiny physical globe are and will con- 
tinue to be the result of purposive human 
action, which by an increasing control of 
all the elements at its disposal has made 
things to be what they are, and is daily 
altering the process of adaptation, to fit the 
purposes, wise or iliusionary that it selects 
as ends worth pursuing. My friend, Rip 
Van Winkle, had obviously taken from 
Huxley the conventional distinction be- 
tween the process of natural selection and 
the arbitrary interference with that process 
by man the ethical artificer—homo artifex 
—for his non-natural but rational purposes 
—the relentless antagonism between a 
nature with one purpose and a human 


tions. 
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reason with a contrary purpose—between 
evolution and Rip Van Winkle 
could not be expected to know that that 
conventional distinction has long been shat- 
tered and that it only survives to-day, like 
the human appendix, because the majority 
of us are not affected by its vestigial ex- 
istence, but when it tries to exercise an 
atrophied function, we have it cut out as an 
intolerable nuisance. 

It is like the old metaphysics or the old 
psychology, when mind was regarded as 
working inside a self-sealed box and outside 
was the whole objective and material world, 
which surged upon the box, while the some- 
thing inside the box exercised cognitive 
and apperceptive powers on the surge—a 
phenomenal world playing hide-and-seek 
with mind, which took off its blinkers, from 
time to time, just to see who was playing 
the fool with it. Except in Fleet Street, 
and some old-fashioned laboratories of 
science and some dusty classrooms of, shall 
we say, German philosophy, we educa- 
tionalists (a horrible word) have long ree- 
ognized that mind is as integral a part of 
nature and the processes of nature as the 
so-ealled natural forces. And that if, for 
example, nature has a pruning hook which 
we call war, it was forged by mind, put into 
nature’s hand, 1.e., the hand of purposive 
men by mind, and that, as with other prun- 
ing hooks or seythes, when human minds 
are, as they can be, bad craftsmen or lose 
control, what was intended to eut down 
weeds gashes the user to death. You can 
make a razor and use it either to cut a 
human throat, or remove a carbuncle with 
an aseptic technique, or, like Peter the 
Great, shave your nobles as the first stage 
towards reconstructing your systems of 
government and in so doing you are natural 
and ethical at one and the same time and 
are taking the most appropriate step, as 
you conceive it, to achieve another stage in 
your interpretation of life, which is an 
inextricable mixture of the spiritual, the 


ethies. 
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intellectual, the moral and the physical—a 
jumble which neither Piltdown man nor 
Mr. Bertrand Russell nor any one in the 
centuries between them has ever been able 
to disentangle into separate packets, much 
less prove that some of the packets are 
precedent in order of time and are, there- 
fore, ‘‘natural,’’ while others followed later 
and must, therefore, be termed ‘‘artificial’’ 
or ‘‘anti-natural.’’ 

Beethoven and Dante are useless to the 
Patagonian because he can not fit them into 
his conception of social life, which really 
means his scale of social values. In the 
twentieth century, Fra Angelico may be 
for us only an item in a museum of dead 
junk, much as a modern housewife hangs 
a Tudor warming pan above her electric 
refrigerator—unless the vision of life that 
inspired Fra Angelico continues to have a 
value which can supplement or intensify 
the values determining the pattern of the 
life that we are making with the help of 
wireless telephony, the songs of Shake- 
speare or any other material or instrument 
that seems appropriate. The thin, starved, 
anemic and retarding life, whether of to- 
day or of the age of Tut-an-Khamen or of 
Siegfried and Brunhilde, is the life where 
purposive man let the scale of values shrivel 
and, in consequence, the aptitudes that 
might have flowered withered up and 
human appetites were degraded to a lim- 
ited and purely carnal satisfaction ; the fat, 
well-nourished, rich and expanding life of 
any epoch has always been when purposive 
man let the seale of values soar and meas- 
ured an illimitable horizon, not by what 
mind cooperating with body had done or 
were doing, but what they could do if each 
of the two could be trained by an appro- 
priate technique completely to work to- 
gether for a unified end—above all, when 
he became intoxicated by the profoundest 
of all truths that the spiritual and the ma- 
terial are not in the nature of things 
antagonists, but allies. 
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To-day, a social revolution, largely due 
to the educational progress of the last hun- 
dred years, is steadily regrading and re- 
shaping the whole commonwealth that we 
call the British Empire. Education has 
extended the scale of social values and in- 
creasingly intensified in millions of new 
recruits the power to devise and the desire 
to will the means to action. But the aid 
that our educational system can increas- 
ingly give to this complicated social and 
economic transformation is being limited 
because we have refused to solve the fun- 
damental problem of religious instruction 
and to allocate to institutional religion its 
harmonious place in the task of training 
for life. Until we have done that, no mat- 
ter how scientifically planned may be our 
educational machinery, or how loyally it 
may be worked, there will be a steady flow 
of grit clogging the gears and causing all 
the bearings to run red-hot. This is not 
the place, nor am I the person, to indicate 
how and where the true solution can be 
found ; but if it be the supreme function of 
education to see life as a whole and to train 
every boy and girl, according to their pow- 
ers and aptitudes, to a maximum of vision 
and of a willing reason, so that they can 
ultimately achieve their truest happiness 
and their highest efficiency in the new social 
order, based on the correct allocation of 
differentiated function, it is my unshake- 
able conviction that the fundamental place 
of religion in life must be regarded as an 
essential preliminary to any further educa- 
tional advance. 

A hundred years hence, Section L may 
be meeting in London to celebrate a second 
centenary of the British Association. 
Whatever else the president may have to 
say on that oceasion, I trust that he will be 
able to record this as a mortgage inherited 
from 1931 and paid off to make a trium- 
phant overture to another century of suc- 
cess. 
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EDUCATION IN THE IRISH FREE 
STATE 

Sratistics of promotion from standard to 
standard give some measure of the efficiency of 
elementary schools, and those now available go 
to show that a slow but steady improvement is 
voing on in the Free State mainly as a result 
of the school attendance act which came into 
foree in 1926, according to a report published 
in the London Times Educational Supplement. 
On June 30 of that year there were 522,000 
children on the elementary school rolls; of 
these 171,000 were in the infants standard, 75,- 
000 in the first standard, 67,000 in the third, 
45,000 in the fifth and 25,000 in the sixth. On 
June 30, 1930, there were 512,000 children on 
the rolls; 151,000 of these were in the infants 
standard, 71,000 in the first standard, 68,000 in 
the third standard, 49,000 in the fifth and 30,- 
000 in the sixth. The tendency to lag behind, 
it will be seen, is still strong, but not nearly 
so strong as it was four years ago, when chil- 
dren were sent to school or kept at home as 
their parents judged most convenient. 

The vocational education committees have 
now been brought into being, and are beginning 
to make preparations for the new system of 
education which should become operative next 
year. A very special interest attaches to their 
proceedings, for one of the most important 
features of the new vocational education act is 
the ereation of local committees charged with 
the duty of administering a system of continua- 
education. As the schools will be 
financed in part from the rates, the committees 
are elected by the local rate-levying authorities, 
but the electors are free to go outside their own 


tion new 


numbers to secure the inclusion in the com- 
mittees of men who have special knowledge of 
the problems involved in setting up a system of 
continuation education with a practical bias. 
The idea of financing education from the rates 
and giving a measure of control to the local 
ratepayers is of course not new, even to Ireland, 
but neither the teachers nor the clerical man- 
agers of the schools have ever been anxious to 
see it realized in the spheres of primary or 
secondary education. The teachers fear that a 
local committee may prove a more meddlesome 
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master than the parish priest, and the ehurch 
has of course always insisted that it must retain 
effective control over the teacher and the things 
taught in the school. Only in the sphere of 
technical education was control by local com- 
mittees tolerated. This exception was made ap- 
parently because the church believed that tech- 
nical teaching would not influence the pupil’s 
character and outlook on life as a eultural edu- 
cation does. Of late years the hierarchy has 
been reconsidering its decision with a view to 
seeing how far it can fall in with democratic 
ideas, and it has let it be known that it will 
raise no objection to the creation of local com- 
mittees empowered to finance and control school 
buildings, school sanitation, lighting, heating 
and such matters so long as the church retains 
its authority in regard to the teacher and the 
matter taught. 
sion of the church’s confidence in the affection 


But a more remarkable expres- 


and loyalty of the Irish people is found in its 
decision not to oppose the control of voeational 
education by local committees. 

The first reports of the proceedings of the 
new committees suggest that the chureh’s confi- 
dence in their loyalty will be amply justified. 
Recently a meeting of the County Cork voea- 
tional education committee was attended by 17 
members, of whom one was a deputy with a 
seat in the Dail. 
the local county or borough authorities; four 


Twelve others had seats on 


were Roman Catholic priests, and one of these 
was in the chair. The most important business 
before the committee was to hear the Bishop of 
Cloyne, had representations to 
make about the site of the new technical school 
which the committee proposed to erect at Cobh. 
The bishop’s wishes were acceded to with the 
utmost courtesy and good will. 

SECONDARY SCHOOL BUILDING IN 

NEW YORK CITY 

THE New York Sun reports that to relieve 
overcrowding in the secondary schools of New 
York City the Board of Education is consider- 
ing more than a score of new buildings, with 
70,000 sittings. The cost of these projects will 
aggregate $34,000,000, it is officially estimated, 
and they will inerease the present capacity of 
the high school by nearly 50 per cent. 


who certain 
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Aceording to an official statement of the 
board, 19 buildings are now being “projected,” 
including those under construction, those for 
which plans are being drawn and those for 
which sites are being authorized. The seating 
capacity in these aggregates 45,900. By the 
end of 1932, it is said by school board officials, 
five more schools with 24,700 seats will have to 
be authorized at a cost of $7,000,000. 

Such liberal provision for new buildings is 
needed because of the short-time problem in the 
secondary schools. Out of a total register of 
203,000 students, 33,197, or nearly 20 per cent., 
are on short time this fall. 

The high-school construction program contem- 
plates an addition to the Washington Irving 
High School, which should entirely eliminate 
short time in that school, and a new school for 
girls in upper Manhattan. 

In the Bronx plans have been sketched for 
an addition to the Morris High School. A new 
school to relieve the Monroe School awaits the 
selection of a site. A third Bronx school, the 
Samuel Gompers, is already under construction. 
This will be a trade school. Two additional 
Bronx schools, one in the northeastern section 
of the borough and one in the western section, 
will probably be projected in 1932. 

In Brooklyn the proposed Lafayette High 
School awaits the selection of a site. The 
Franklin K. Lane is already being planned. 
Sketch plans have been prepared for the 
Manual Training High School addition. A 
new school to relieve New Utrecht awaits selec- 
tion of a site. Plans are being made also for 
an addition to Erasmus Hall and for an ad- 
dition to the Girls High. In 1932, it is ex- 
pected, a new building to relieve Tilden and 
Madison Schools, in Flatbush, and a new build- 
ing in Borough Park will be authorized. The 
Boys Industrial High School in Brooklyn 
awaits the selection of a site. 

In Queens the board is selecting sites for 
the Bayside and Woodrow Wilson high schools. 
Plans are now being drawn for the Andrew 
Jackson High School at Cross Island Boulevard 
and 208th Street. The Boys Industrial High 
School in Queens awaits the selection of a site. 

In Richmond plans have been drawn for a 
vocational school, and plans are nearly ready 
for the Curtis addition. The new Tottenville 
High School awaits the selection of a site. 
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THE PICTURE RENTAL SERVICE AT 
LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


THE picture rental service at Lawrence (ol- 
lege, as described in the Liberal Arts College 
Bulletin, is based upon the assumption that the 
way to learn to appreciate pictures is to live 
with them as part of one’s normal personal 
surroundings, and upon the further assumption 
that if they are given a choice, students wil] 
normally choose the better things rather than 
the poorer. 

The initiation of the enterprise was due to 
two phenomena which did not seem to fit very 
well together. On the one hand, the students 
showed a lively interest in the art exhibits 
which were hung outside the administrative 
offices and often purchased the less expensive 
pictures. On the other hand, their dormitory 
rooms were usually decorated with posters and 
advertisements. It seemed altogether likely 
that if better pictures were available at a cost 
within their means, students would choose the 
better rather than the poorer. 

Through gifts, from a foundation, trustees, 
artists and friends, a collection of pictures has 
been built up. They have been chosen not only 
with care, but with the active advice and co- 
operation of the students, who were asked both 
as individuals and through representative 
groups what they desired from among the 
collections exhibited from time to time. The 
pictures when purchased were framed with ex- 
treme care. This proved more expensive than 
had been anticipated, but the educational re- 
sults amply justified the cost. 

During the college year, from time to time, 
beginning in November, 190 pictures were made 
available for rental at the flat rate of fifty 
cents a semester. Of this number 135 were 
rented. There are now 240 pictures ready for 
next year, and others are being added. 

On the back of each picture is its title, the 
name of the artist, a brief biographical sketch 
and a description of the process by which the 
picture was made. It is now proposed to add 
a short bibliographical reference listing the 
books in the library which tell something of the 
artist, the picture or the process. Each picture 
is catalogued in precisely the same way 4s 4 
library book, and the pictures are taken from 
the charging desk in the library precisely ® 
books are taken. The reserve stock of pictures 
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is kept in accessible cases, and representative 


samples are continuously displayed in one of 
the library’s reading rooms. 

The project requires a large part of the time 
of an enthusiastic promoter who knows how to 
deal with students. It can not be done casually 
and without the expenditure of a large amount 
of energy. But given those elements the basic 
assumptions seem to be more than justified. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND AMERICAN 
INDIAN EDUCATION 

THE unemployment situation has compelled 
the Indian bureau to liberalize its eligibility 
requirements for Indian boarding schools, ac- 
cording to a letter addressed to all superin- 
tendents of Indian Dr. W. Carson 
Ryan, Jr., director of education for the bureau, 
has issued instructions stating that practically 
all eligibles who apply shall be admitted to 
schools, even though it means overcrowding. 
He especially stressed the desirability of ad- 
mitting youths who might compete in the labor 
market rather than large numbers of young 
The letter states that: 


schools. 


children. 


Heretofore we have rightly been discriminating 
in our attitude toward the application of youth to 
uur boarding schools, especially in those of our 
schools where conditions are crowded. I believe 
we shall have to reverse our policy and admit 
practically all eligibles who apply and be more 
liberal in our interpretation of eligibles, even 
though it means overcrowding, in order that we 
may hold these youths out of the competition with 
labor in the present emergency. 

This is believed to be much better than taking 
in large numbers of young children, a policy that 
has been urged upon us recently because of un- 
employment and bad financial conditions generally. 
To take older boys and girls, who would otherwise 
be competing in the labor market, does not have 
the same disastrous social effects that taking chil- 
In some instances we may even be 
able to help fathers of children by removing 
younger men and women who would otherwise be 
competing with them for employment. 


dren does. 


The letter cautioned superintendents not to 
overlook the following obligations: 

(1) To make surer than ever that young 
Indian men and women are given training that 
will really fit them for their future needs as 
workers, 
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(2) To accomplish this, regardless of any 
“preconceived notions about the sacredness of 
the old school program and organization.” 

(3) To connect up the idea of labor and edu- 
cation, trying by every means possible to have 
students work for their education. 

He adds that “heads of our schools who have 
been interested in a ‘pay for work’ scheme as 
opposed to the present program should find the 
situation to-day a particularly good one in 
which to try out their ideas. The risk of in- 
culeating dependence, always a serious one in 
the Indian work, is especially bad under the 
present conditions, and every experiment in de- 
veloping responsibility for earning and spend- 
ing wisely will be vigorously encouraged.” 


BROADCAST PROGRAM OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
RADIO IN EDUCATION 

Tue National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education announces that it will sponsor a pro- 
gram of radio addresses, consisting of two series 
of leetures—one on economics, the other on psy- 
chology—to be broadcast weekly on Saturday 
evenings, beginning on October 17, through the 
courtesy of the National Broadeasting Company. 
The programs will be on the air from 8: 30 to 
9:00, Eastern Standard Time. The half-hour 
broadeast will be divided into two fifteen-minute 
periods so that a lecture in each series may be 
presented every week. There will be thirty lee- 
tures in each series. President Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, of Columbia University, will give 
a fifteen-minute introductory address preceding 
the first lectures. 

The psychology lectures have been planned by 
a committee, consisting of Walter V. Bingham, 
chairman, Paul S. Achilles and Arthur I. Gates. 
The introductory unit of five lectures includes: 


‘*Psychology To-day: Its Relation to Other 
Sciences and to Social Problems,’’ by James R. 
Angell, president of Yale University. 

‘*Psychology, a Modern Science of Human Man- 
agement,’’ by Professor Walter R. Miles, of Yale 
University, president of the American Psycholog- 
ical Association. 

‘‘Learning and Forgetting: Some Recent Dis- 
coveries,’’ by Dr. Edward 8S. Robinson, professor 
of psychology, Yale University. 

‘“Our Social Attitudes: Convictions and Preju- 
dices, Their Origin and Control,’’ by Professor 
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Gardner Murphy, professor of psychology, Colum- 





bia University. 

The Middle 
Psychoanalysis and 
Robert S. Wood- 


Research 


‘Current Trends in Psychology: 


between Behaviorism, 


Schools,’’ by 


Road 
Other 
worth, president of the 


Professor 
Social Science 
Council. 

The second unit in the series on “Psychology 
will deal with “Child Development: 
and Behavior Birth to Adoles- 
This unit has been arranged by a sub- 


To-day” 
Growth from 
cence.” 
committee of specialists, under the chairman- 
ship of John E. Anderson. The speakers and 
their topics are: 

‘<The Infant Mind,’’ by 
Dr. Arnold Gesell, director of the Clinie on Child 


Development of the 


Development, Yale University. 

‘*Children’s Fears,’’ by Professor Harold E. 
Jones, Institute of Child Welfare, University of 
California, 

‘* Anger: Its Causes and Control,’’ by Professor 
Florence L. Goodenough, Institute of Child Wel- 
fare, University of Minnesota. 

‘*Social Behavior in Infancy and Childhood,’’ 
by Dr. John ©. Anderson, director, Institute of 
Child Welfare, University of Minnesota. 


Dr. Liomer P. Rainey, formerly president of 
Hranklin College, will be inaugurated as presi- 
dent of Bucknell University on November 13. 
Dr. Rainey succeeds Dr. Emory W. Hunt, who 
retired in June after serving for twelve years 
as president of the institution. 


Dr. Isaac BuTLeER SCHRECKENGAST, chancel- 
lor of Nebraska Wesleyan University since 
1917, has presented his resignation, effective in 
the fall of 1932, to the board of trustees of the 
university. Dr. Schreckengast gives as reasons 
for his resignation ill health and the increasing 
burdens laid upon him by the financial diffi- 
culties to which the university has been sub- 
jected by the current depression. The trustees 


accepted his resignation and immediately 
elected him chancellor emeritus and professor 
of Biblical literature. 


Dr. Koraro Honpa has been elected president 
of the Tohoku Imperial University at Sendai, 
Japan. 
of the 


PEREDA, dean 


PROFESSOR CLEMENTE 
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‘“ Adolescence: The Difficult Age,’’ by Profes. 
sor Leta S. Hollingworth, Teachers College, Co. 


lumbia University. 


Later units will treat of educational psychol- 
ogy, changes in personality, animal behavior 
and industrial applications. A profusely illus- 
trated pamphlet is being prepared to accom- 
pany each of the six units. Each pamphlet 
will not only summarize the separate addresses, 
but will also contain questions for discussion, 
hints for study and reference readings. 

Since this is the first time that a series of 
educational programs of this type has been ar- 
ranged for a nation-wide audience, those re- 
sponsible for the series, while not yielding au- 
thenticity of subject-matter to popularity of 
presentation, are planning programs that will 
be interesting and important enough to en- 
courage a considerable audience to tune in on 
the series regularly. The committees hope that 
some college and university professors will find 
the series of such value that they will advise 
their students to listen either individually or as 


a class. 






Middlebury College Summer School of Spanish, 
has resigned. Dr. Juan A. Centeno, assistant 
professor of Spanish at the University of Syra- 
cuse, has been appointed to fill the vacancy. 


Mr. FRANK CONNER, of the University of 
Akron, has been appointed head of the Me- 
Kinley Trade School, Wheeling, West Virginia, 
to sueceed Mr. J. H. Lambert. 


CHANGES in the faculty at Tufts College in- 
clude the appointment as head of the depart- 
ment of economies of Assistant Professor Karle 
M. Winslow, who has been on leave of absence 
in Europe doing research work as a Guggen- 
heim fellow. Mr. James R. Harrison has been 
appointed assistant professor of physics, and 
Mr. Walter Miller has been added to the depart- 
ment of mathematics as assistant professor. 
Professor Alanson T. Warren, formerly at Wil- 
liam and Mary College, is to be professor of 
biology, taking the place of the late Dr. Fred 
D. Lambert. The Reverend Alfred S. Cole has 
been appointed assistant professor of homiletics, 
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become professor emeritus. 


PROFESSOR FLORIAN ZNANIECKI, of the Uni- 
versity of Poznan in Poland, will be visiting 
lecturer on sociology at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, during the present academic 
vear. 

Dr. RanDALL J. Connon, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools at Cincinnati, and Dr. 
Charles G. Maphis, director of the Institute of 
Public Affairs of the University of Virginia, 
have been appointed to the National Advisory 
Committee on Illiteracy. 


PrRoFEssOR ERNEST P. Horrwitz, formerly 
professor of Sanskrit at the University of 
Dublin, and of Indo-European philology at the 
University of Bombay, will give two courses of 
lectures at Hunter College this winter on world 
literature and on French, German and Russian 
literature. 


Dr. Paut W. PENNINGROTH, whose work has 
been in educational psychology and the social 
sciences, has been appointed head of the de- 
partment of education in the junior college and 
school of art which was opened by Southern 
College, Lakeland, Florida, at Sarasota, Flor- 
ida, on October 1. 


Mr. WiuiiaAmM A. Evans, for the past four 
years instructor in journalism at West Vir- 
ginia University, has resigned to become di- 
rector of publie relations for the schools of 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Miss Auice H. Hatey, formerly state super- 
visor of home economies for Minnesota, has 
joined the faculty of the School of Education 
of Boston University. 


Dr. Rosert D. Batpwin, who has been di- 
rector of graduate courses in educational ad- 
ministration at West Virginia University, has 
been appointed superintendent of Haskell In- 
stitute, government Indian school at Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

Dr. CHARLES SINGER, lecturer in the history 
f science at University College, London, who 
made an extensive lecture trip in the United 
States in 1929, expects to spend the winter of 
1931-32 at the University of California at 
Berkeley. Between April 20 and May 20, 1932, 
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Dr. and Mrs. Singer expect to lecture at a num- 
ber of American colleges and universities. In 
quiries as to their schedule may be made of Dr. 
George W. Corner, School of Medicine and 
Dentistry, University of Rochester, Rochester, 
New York. 

Mr. E. Marion JOHNSON, of Chicago, editor 
of the Scholastic Editor, will be the principal 
speaker at the thirteenth annual conference of 
the high-school editors of Kansas, at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, on October 9 and 10. Plans 
for the annual conference have been announced 
by Professor L. N. Flint, chairman of the de- 
partment of journalism, under whose auspices 
the conference is held each fall. Seventy-eight 
high schools from all parts of Kansas were rep- 
The dele- 


gates registered included 55 teachers and super- 


resented at the conference last year. 
visors, 109 boys and 165 girls. Delegates at 
the annual university dinner numbered 309. 


Dr. AusTIN TAPPAN WriGut, professor of 
law at the University of Pennsylvania since 
1924, died on September 19 at Las Vegas, New 
Mexico, from injuries suffered in an automobile 
aceident. 

Dr. Luso BRENTANO, professor of political 
economy at the University of Munich from 1891 
to 1920, died in Munich on September 24, at the 
age of eighty-seven years. He was the author 
of “A History of the Economie Development of 
England.” 

Mr. Frank L. ToumMan, director of the li 
brary extension division of the state of New 
York, has been elected president of the State 
Wharton 
Miller, head of the school of library science at 


Library Association. He sueceeds 


Syracuse University. Ernestine Rose, librarian 
of the 35th Street branch of the New York City 
Public Library, was named as vice-president, 
and Milton J. Ferguson, of the Brooklyn Pub- 
lie Library, was elected to the council for 1931- 
1932. 

Dr. Max C. StarKorr, city health commis- 
sioner in St. Louis, Missouri, for thirty years, 
was made president of the International Society 
of Medical Health Officers during the recent 
meeting at Montreal. 


PRESIDENT Apa L. Comstock, of Radcliffe 
College, one of the vice-chairmen of the Ameri- 
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ean Council of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, has sailed from Vancouver, B. C., to 
attend the fourth conference of the institute, 
which will be held in Hangechow, China, from 
October 21 to November 4. 


Me. James C. KIMBERLEY has made a gift of 
$100,000 to Lawrence College to be used for 
construction of a memorial to his father, which 
is to be an addition to the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, affiliated with the graduate school 


of the college. 


Tue Buhl Foundation has made a grant of 
$30,700 to the University of Pittsburgh to 
establish a course in field training for graduate 
students in social work. 


Bowpo1n COLLEGE has received a bequest of 
$50,000 under the will of the late Edwin Brad- 
bury Smith. 


THROUGH a special gift from an anonymous 
donor, the University of Chicago has been en- 
abled to begin the development of a new de- 
partment of music, with the appointment of 
Carl Bricken, Pulitzer prize winner in 1929, as 
assistant professor of music. Mr. Bricken will 
give his first classes during the autumn quarter, 
which opened on October 1. 


THE Society for Ethical Culture of New York 
City has received permission from the Supreme 
Court to mortgage its property at the south- 
west corner of Central Park West and Sixty- 
fourth Street for $200,000, besides a present 
one of $445,000, to aid in the erection and 
equipment of an elementary school building on 
its property at Fieldston in Bronx County. 
The proposed structure will rise in the block 
adjoining the society’s upper school building, 
which includes a junior high, high school and 
prevocational school. The cost will exceed 
$250,000, but the society expects to obtain the 
remainder of the money from other funds. 


At the dedication of a new building of the 
North Yarmouth Academy, Maine, on Septem- 
ber 18, Mr. Cyrus H. K. Curtis responded 
briefly to expressions of appreciation. Mr. 
Curtis has made financial gifts to the academy, 
totaling $251,000, through which it is hoped it 
will regain the prominence it held in past years. 


AN announcement in the New York Times 
states that salary decreases averaging 10 per 
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cent. have been accepted by the faculty of Ohio 
Wesleyan University. 

THE school of education of Boston Univer- 
sity has announced the organization of an ele- 
mentary education department. The staff con- 
sists of Professor Guy M. Wilson, chairman, 
Miss Mabel C. Bragg, Professor W. Linwood 
Chase and Mr. Donald D. Durrell. Dr. Wilson 
has just returned from a year’s leave of absence 
for study abroad. 


BucKNELL UNIversity will hold its sixth an- 
nual conference on education at Lewisburg on 
October 23 and 24. Speakers for the general 
sessions will be: Dr. Homer P. Rainey, who has 
been recently elected president of the univer- 
sity; Dr. Harold O. Rugg, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and Dr. Anna Y. 
Reed, of the school of education of New York 
University. There will be six sectional and 
subject meetings in addition to the three gen- 
eral sessions. The Susquehanna Valley Secon- 
dary Principals’ Association collaborates with 
the university in its secondary education pro- 
gram. 


THE twenty-eighth annual convention of the 
National Conference of Juvenile Agencies wil! 
be held in Baltimore from October 15 to 17, 
at the Lord Baltimore Hotel. Among the speak- 
ers will be Dr. Miriam Van Waters, former 
judge of the Children’s Court, Los Angeles: 
Dr. Helen MaeMurehy, chief, Division of 
Child Welfare, Ottawa; Dr. Charles H. John 
son, state commissioner of social welfare, New 
York; Dr. W. L. Nofeier, sociologist, Asbury 
College; O. H. Close, superintendent of the 
Preston School of Industry at Ione, California; 
Dr. C. E. Partch, dean of the school of educa- 
tion of Rutgers University; Leonard Mayo, otf 
the New York School of Social Work, and 
others. 


A proposaL to found scholarships by state 
appropriation for the University of Maryland 
is being given consideration by the board of 
regents of the institution. State Senator E. 
Milton Altfeld, who asserts that scholarships 
now are being given students “talented in the 
musele direction,” although not provided by 
law, has proposed that sixty scholarships be 
created and granted for distribution by the 
state senators of the twenty-three counties and 
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the City of Baltimore. At present there is no 
legal provision for scholarships at the univer- 
sity, in spite of the fact that the institution is 
maintained by state legislative appropriations. 
Tue Junior College of Connecticut, located 
in Bridgeport, Connecticut, has been registered 
with the New York state department of edu- 


cation. 
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Tue strike of students of the University of 
Guayaquil in Ecuador was settled by a govern- 
ment commission on September 12, the stu- 
dents gaining their demands for certain replace- 
The strike started 


six weeks ago and was responsible in part for 


ments among their teachers. 


the resignation in August of President Isidro 
Ayora and his eabinet. 


DISCUSSION 


THE PROJECT PRE-EMINENT 


Ir is now nearly forty years since MeMurry 
stated in his “General Method” that his purpose 
was “to apply the lever and to lift into promi- 
nence the moral-character-building aim as the 
central aim in education.” At that time it had 
“no recognition in our school course.” Theoreti- 
cally it is now the goal of all education. 

The National Edueation Association put down 
ethical character as one of the seven cardinal 
objectives, emphasizing at the same time its 
importance as follows: To consider moral values 
in edueation is to fix attention upon what should 
be the paramount aim. A schooling that im- 
parts knowledge or develops skill or cultivates 
tastes or intellectual aptitudes, fails of its su- 
preme purpose if it leaves its beneficiaries no 
better morally. ... The greatest need of our 
boys and girls is character. 

Harold Saxe Tuttle, in Education (November, 
1930) says, “The general educational journals 
are devoting increased space to problems of 
character, while popular magazines are invading 
the field of education in a growing demand that 
the schools live up to their opportunities.” The 
same writer states truly that all the leading 
educators of to-day place character first among 
educational aims. On the theory side of educa- 
tion then moral character comes into its own. 

In achievement, however, not so. The moral 
status is anything but satisfactory. The prod- 
uct is admittedly disappointing. Mrs. Florence 
E. Allen, judge of Ohio State Supreme Court, 
in The New Century S. S. Teachers’ Magazine, 
says, “When we look out into the nation around 
us, When we see the Supreme Court of one great 
state wiping out an entire city election because 
the whole proceeding was permeated with brib- 
ery and fraud; when we see the Supreme Court 
of another state holding its governor guilty of a 


felony; when we see in a metropolitan city 


armored ears manned by bandits patrolling the 
streets, large groups of lawless people putting 
themselves above the law, can we say that we 
have worked out our spiritual enterprise as 
efficiently as we have built the framework of 
our government?” §. O. Courtis, in ScHoon 
AND Soctety (Vol. 26, p. 322) says: “Society is 
ill, very ill. Crime, ugly and menacing, per- 
sistently growing, is gnawing like a cancer at 
the very vitals of civilization.” J. V. Collins, 
in Education (April, 1931), says, “We teach 
morals and our product is satisfied if it can 
evade punishment for Again, 
“A large part of our population lives on a low 
level.” William MeAndrew is quoted in Jour- 
nal of Education (July 20, 1931), as saying 
before the National Edueation Association at 
Los Angeles, “We seem to be all for learning— 
for grades. But the fact is that the crookedest 
crooks in our government have been well edu- 
cated, and despite the early concept of our 
educational system there are more crooked offi- 
cials, more corrupt judges, more crime and rot- 
ten politics in this country than in any other 
country in the world.” Dr. J. E. Adams, in 
Kentucky School Journal (October, 1929), 
proves by statistics that “America is the most 
lawless civilized nation on the earth to-day.” 
A situation and a challenge! The daily detail 
of debauchery and the inordinate craving for 
such carrion, a time of moral degeneracy with 
its crime wave whose peak is formed by eighteen- 
year olds!—this moral breakdown, all too gen- 
eral, and this juvenile delinquency in particular, 
brings the matter of charagter forcibly forward 
as education’s biggest problem and one which 
is becoming more and more formidable. Edu- 
eation can change the situation, but this it will 
not succeed in doing satisfactorily until moral 
character is not only theoretieally the goal, but 


wrongdoing.” 
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becomes, by whatever desperate effort required 
to put it there, the center upon which all activi- 
ties focused. Blind optimism and “the 
world’s getting better” doctrine will hold many 


awhile longer in a fool’s paradise, but unless 


are 


there is a turn in the present trend a certain 
disillusionment is impending. Everything may 
depend upon an immediate awakening. 

The project of all projects! Consciously or 
not we are ever on this project. Let it become 
the 
that it is, and worked at with deserving earnest- 


project preeminent, the great composite 
ness and enthusiasm, and a change will inevi- 
tably But every 
project decided 
would be consciously and purposefully related 


come, for near-sightedness, 


upon, planned and worked 
to this one major and made to contribute its 
full share toward the paramount objective, at 
the same time none-the-less serving its subordi- 
nate purpose. With the situation and the need 
impelling toward it, have we not here a logical 
for the integrating of all educational 


If not, why not? 


basis 


work? And when all eduea- 


LIBERAL EDUCATION IN JAPAN 

WE have received a visit from a well-known 
Japanese educator, Mr. Kuniyoshi Obara, who 
left us two illustrated pamphlets of great in- 
terest. One, entitled “Education of the Seijo- 
Gakuen, 1930,” is the program of the school of 
that name, situated at Kinuta-Mura, near Tokyo. 
Founded in 1917, the Seijo-Gakuen was origi- 
nally an elementary school. In 1922 the middle 
school was added, in 1926 the boys’ high school, 
and the following year the girls’ high school 
and kindergarten. Three famous educators, well 
known outside Japan, Messrs. Sawayanagi, 
S. Konishi and Kuniyoshi Obara, have pre- 
sided over its destinies. The conditions for 
admission are severe, one of them demanding 
that the parents or guardians should be fully 
in sympathy with the school and its eduea- 
tional philosophy. The school bases its educa- 
tion on scientific principles, emphasizing the 
development of character, the formation of good 
habits of individual work, the love of nature 
and the education of the whole man. 
The second pamphlet, “Education of the 
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tional forces of all levels are found really work- 
ing on this project of projects; when all 
curricula are formed accordingly, materials se- 
lected, courses laid out, standards adjusted, 
measurements characterized, methods adapted, 
activities pursued, atmosphere created, coopera- 
tion won, and help from on high appropriated— 
then shall than seratch the 
surface of moral training.” With an efficient, 
adequate, unified force putting forth concerted 
effort utilizing all powers at its command, per- 
sistently, patiently, perseveringly working to 
the one great end, we shall presently experience 
a relief from “an intolerable situation,” our 
civilization will be delivered from its threatening 
ruin, and edueation will be able rightly to re- 
joice as never before in the product of its labors 
and in the fulfilment of that prophetie supplica- 
tion, “Yea, the works of our hands, establish 


education “more 


” 


thou it.” 
STANFORD CHAMBERS 
PORTLAND CHRISTIAN SCHOOL, 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 






Tamagawa-Juku,”’ describes a very important 
experiment carried out by Mr. Kuniyoshi 
Obara in the school founded by kim, Tama- 
gawa-Gakuen, at Machida-Machi, near Tokyo. 
This is a mixed school, ranging from kinder- 
garten to college, and completed by a research 
institute for teachers. It was created so that 
children of parents who could ill afford to pay 
heavy fees might have the benefit of his edu- 
cational ideas. The Juku educational system is 
specifically Japanese and already traditional. 
The Juku is a school where the masters and 
pupils alike share a life of hard work, each 
master being the head of a little family, all the 
little families forming one big family. In- 
struction is not gratuitous, parents are asked 
to give what they can towards the education of 
their children, the idea being one of self-sacri- 
fice for the enlightenment of the race. In 
addition, the children earn a good deal towards 
living expenses at the school itself, for not only 
do they participate with the masters in the 
domestic work, but they are trained to cultivate 
the land, care for animals, make their own 
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dwellings and furniture, print their own books 
and run cooperative stores, ete. In this way 
Mr. 


Obara believes that this system of educating 


the school is entirely self-supporting. 


men and women to be independent will make 
them honest, upright and capable of managing 
their affairs in whatever branch of life they 
may find themselves. Furthermore, he is con- 
vinced that the combination of manual pro- 
ductive work and intellectual work, a combina- 
tion which relates the school to real life, will 
vive to the ehld that complete education which 


DOES REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION PAY? 

THIS question might as well have been, “Does 
it pay to give additional time for instruction on 
a teaching unit in physics?” The answer may 
seem rather obviously yes, but one might cite 
eases in which the answer would be no. For ex- 
ample, if measured achievement showed that 
the objectives of the unit had been met by 
every pupil, added time for instruction would 
All the objective data avail- 
able, however, show no known ease of perfect 


be unnecessary. 


achievement by all pupils in any teaching unit. 
As a matter of fact, poor achievement is the 
general rule. If, then, poor achievement be 
recognized by the instructor and the points of 
poor achievement discovered, remedial instruc- 
tion should undoubtedly raise subsequent scores 
in a ratio which bears a close relation to the 
efficiency of the instruction. 

One of several experiments! on a teaching 
unit in high-school physies earried on under 
the 
sought to discover if an added six days of in- 


direction of the institute during 1930-31 


struetion would significantly raise achievement, 
For the ex- 
periment a preliminary test preceded fourteen 
days of instruction, after which, Final Test 
Six days of remedial in- 


measured by objective test scores. 


Form A was given. 
struction were then followed by Final Test 
Form B, which test covered the same instruc- 
tional objectives. Both forms had _ possible 
scores of 79. Table I presents the evidence in 
raw scores for 602 pupils in 21 schools. 

1For descriptions of these experiments, see 


North Central Association Quarterly, 5: 485-489, 
March, 1931. 
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will enable him to understand real beauty and 
Although 
children, the school does not close its doors to 


true religion. founded for poor 


the children of the wealthy whose parents be- 
Mr. 
Obara brought us a fine series of Pestalozzi’s 


lieve in character training through work. 


works in Japanese, printed by his pupils with 
type made by themselves and delightfully illus- 
trated with Swiss engravings from the original 
edition. These volumes would do credit to any 
big publishing firm.—Bulletin of the Interna- 


tional Bureau of Education. 





TABLE I 
ScorE DIFFERENCES Form B—Form A witH SIx 
DAYS OF INTERVENING INSTRUCTION 
Mean score Form A 
Mean score Form B (after six days) 62.24 + .38* 
Difference (B-A) 12.39 + .34* 


49.85 


a 
rs 
* 


* Standard error. 


Apparently there is a substantial 
this may show up because Form B is 


gain, but 
an easier 
test, or because of the practice effect on B of 
having had Form A previously. It happens 
that experimental data are available from other 
similar experiments conducted under the same 
time conditions, except that the additional six 
days were omitted, Form B following Form A 
a day later, there being no remedial instruction. 
Table II gives the data for these experiments 
for 1,423 pupils in 34 schools. 


TABLE II 
B—Form A 
REMEDIAL 


ScorE DIFFERENCES ForRM 


INTERVENING 


WITHOUT 
INSTRUCTION 


Mean score Form A 52.38 + .32* 
Mean score Form B (one day later) 57.77 + .27* 
Difference (B-A) 5.39 20* 





* Standard error. 


These data show higher ‘mean scores on Form 
B. The question still to be answered is, “Is the 
difference (B—A) in Table I (with remedial in- 
struction) significantly greater than in Table II 
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(without remedial instruction)?” Table III 


makes the statistical comparison. 


TABLE III 
COMPARISON OF SCORE DIFFERENCES ForM B— 
ForM A WITH AND WITHOUT INTERVENING 
REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION 


Difference between B-A (Table T) 
and B-A (Table II) 


div ided by 


7.00 + 89° 
standard 
18.0t 


Difference its 


error 


* Standard error. t+ Critical ratio. 

Notre: Standard errors were computed for cor- 
related and uncorrelated measures, respectively, in 
the proper cases. 

The critical ratio is highly significant, show- 
ing that the added six days of remedial instrue- 
tion resulted in significantly higher achieve- 
ment, on the average, for the whole group of 
pupils. In other words, objective test data give 
distinct evidence that remedial instruction pays 
in experiments similar to those conducted. 

Another method of making comparisons is by 
considerations of single classes, transmuting 
scores in B to comparable A scores. Such 
transmutation may be done from superimposed 
(1) standard deviation, or (2) percentile 
graphs. For example, if the mean score of a 
class is 48.9 in Form A and 66.6 in Form B, 
the latter may be transmuted to a comparable 
A score of 60.8 by the standard deviation graph, 
or 62.9 by the percentile graph. The gain due 
to the six days of remedial instruction is then 
11.9 seore points (standard deviation graph), 
or 14.0 (percentile graph). 

This procedure was followed for 33 classes in 
22 schools enrolling 688 pupils. Graphs were 
constructed on the basis of 1,423 pupils in 34 
schools, in which Form B followed Form A 
without remedial instruction, and all mean B 
seores transmuted to comparable A scores. Of 
the 33 classes, 28 made gains by the first eri- 
terion (standard deviation graph) and 30 by 
the second criterion (percentile graph). It is 
clear that a very few classes failed to make any 
On the other hand, some classes made 
very great gains. The mean gain by the first 
criterion was 5.6 score points, and by the sec- 
ond criterion, 7.1 score points. It may be stated 
that for the classes making no gains, instruc- 
tion was not definitely directed toward the ob- 


gains. 
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jectives measured by the tests. In classes mak- 
ing great gains, on the other hand, instruction 
profited from the disclosures of Form A which 
stimulated efficient remedial instruction. It is 
to be understood that the method of preparing 
the graphs eliminated the practice effect of 
Form A on Form B so that the stated gains 
were due only to the added remedial instruction. 

Remedial instruction does pay, then, in terms 
of measured achievement. This statement is 
premised by the supposition that instruction is 
directed toward the objectives which the tests 
are designed to measure. 


A. W. Hurp 
INSTITUTE OF SCHOOL EXPERIMENTATION, 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


FRONT SEAT CLUB 


WHEN we stepped upon the stage to preach 
the edueational gospel to the charming heathen 
of Pennsylvania in the old city of York, once 
the seat of the Continental Congress, a thrill 
of gratitude tingled through our old bones. All 
the empty seats were behind the audience. 
Quamobrem? Arthur Ferguson, superintendent 
of schools and director of the institute—he did 
it. As each teacher registered, a slip assigning 
a designated seat for the whole week was handed 
On it was the simple statement: “Our 
speakers are your guests. Your courtesy will 
not let you chill them by the sight of empty 
Bare benches are the bane of 


1+ 
out. 


seats among us. 
publie speaking.” 

Ferguson gave to each teacher the satisfac- 
tion that one gets from owning a box at the 
opera. He adds himself to the list of know- 
some hosts who recognize their responsibility 
for seeing that the speakers are at their best. 
Ferguson thinks it ineumbent on him to help 
the audience get the most out of the program. 

Thus, he belongs to a courteous group in 
which I know, first hand, are Joseph Richey, 
of MeKeesport, Albert Leonard, of New 
Rochelle, Edward Fuller, of Darien, Carroll 
Reed, of Minneapolis, Alice Leatherland, of 
New Canaan, John Seully, of Brockton, Payson 
Smith, of Massachusetts, Armond Strong, of 
Savannah, L. P. Hollis, of Greenville, and Wil- 
liam John Cooper, always a Californian. These 
people make it their business to see that no 
educational meeting of theirs is chilled by the 
dismal beginning, “Will those in the rear please 
come forward.” If you know of any Abou Ben 
Adhems that should be added, do send me their 
names that I may engrave them on the tablets 
as those who love their fellow men. 

For it is a disgrace that education, which all 
our eminent statesmen have called the indis- 
pensable means of progress, should be given a 
smear of backwardness by its own people. 

In most of the educational meetings I have 
attended this lack of respect, not intended, not 
conscious, is evident. Engineers when listening 


to a speaker don’t chill him with empty front 
benches. Doctors don’t, nor attendants at a 
prize fight. 

A back-seat meeting indicates that the head 
officer doesn’t know his business, or is short of 
It is 
one of the situations in which leadership is 
needed. Come on in. Let’s form the Front- 
Seat Club; seal—an with 
motto, Nullum in fronte. Dues—nothing a year. 
President—Albert Edward Winship. 
—Thomas Briggs. 


courtesy to his speakers, or doesn’t eare. 


empty bench the 


Recorder 


SHOTS FROM COLORADO 


Or the return volleys batted toward me by 
Professor Wakeham, of the University of Colo- 
rado, one I claim as foul. This is it: 

“Mr. McAndrew quotes with apparent ap- 
proval Professor Henry Morrison’s statement 
that any one can be taught anything—one of 
the many reductiones ad absurdum of behavior- 
ism.” 

This careless shot might annoy the innocent 
bystander, Henry, himself. What the optimis- 
tie Morrison did say in addressing teachers in 
St. Cloud and what I did quote him as saying 
was, “Any one can be taught anything if the 
right kind of teaching is applied to him long 
enough.” Which it does seem to me is no more 
of a reductio ad absurdum than each and all of 
my beloved Professor Wakeham’s 
for permitting the liberal arts colleges, sup- 
ported by taxation, to assume the function of a 
sieve and of training a certain type of leaders. 
Professor Wakeham declares liberal arts col- 
leges were founded for this purpose. 

In appeals for legislative support every plea 
of a liberal arts college I ever read sedulously 
avoided mention of the sieve and leadership, 
while stressing the democratic purpose of af- 
fording opportunity to all the children of all 
the people. 

The sieve and leadership idea is the rock on 
which the current of educational proposals 
splits. On one side, there are I know not how 
many college professors and masters of prepara- 


arguments 
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tory schools; on the other, as set out in their 
department resolutions, are most of the super- 
intendents and principals of public schools. 
We believe that our scholarly friends are assum- 
ing a principle which those who pay the bills 
are unwilling to endorse. We of the common 
schools want all American youth edueated to the 
Law and demand have put 
Demand 
One 
court has ruled you can not dismiss a student 


The 


obiter dicta involve the suggestion that you try 


capacity of each. 
the bright and dull into our hands. 
is putting them, professor, into yours. 


for failure to meet your requirements. 


various exercises until you get something profit- 
able the students ean do. 

Even if training leaders and easting out the 
unleading were a legitimate occupation for a 
state department of liberal arts, where is there 
such a state college that has on its faculty ex- 
perts in training for leadership? Or courses 
in it? Ora record showing that the leaders of 
its commonwealth were trained by that college 
in such leadership? 

That large assemblages of youth do give op- 
practice in leadership every 
observer will note. That any adequate profes- 
sorial provision for study and development of 
Anyhow, 


portunity and 


leadership exists is widely doubted. 
I’d like my boys, whom it might take much 
longer than four years to train as leaders, not 
rejected the old irrelevant 
ground of poor scholarly ability. I’d be willing 
to have them taught intelligent and diseriminat- 
I speak the mind of the ordi- 


from eollege on 


ing followship. 
nary taxpayer. 

To differ with a gentleman and scholar on so 
vital a point runs the risk of offending him. 
Publie-school men, some professors and presi- 
dents, many legislators, numerous citizens differ 
with Professor Wakeham fundamentally. In 
fact, as Dr. Wallace quotes Abraham Flexner, 
“American democracy objects to sieves.” For 
Professor Wakeham I here record respect; for 
his educational doctrine, abhorrence. 


THE BOY WHO BROUGHT THE 
VEGETABLES UP 


Wuew, fifty years ago, I used to hear the 
speakers tell us young men that work, pluck 
and sticking to it would bring suecess as surely 
as in the days of our fathers, I had my doubts. 
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When I hear the same sort of optimistic ex- 
horters speak to this generation of school boys 
the same old slogans, I 
Yet, here, right 
A rowboat 


and girls, repeating 
think of the searcity of jobs. 
under my nose, this is happening. 
rich with the red and green and yellow of car- 
rots, beets and squashes touches the beach. A 
high-school boy taking a basket, runs up the 
slope to our camp and cheerily tells milady that 
he has the potatoes, spinach, peaches, melons, 
corn and tomatoes she ought to have. His 
white shirt and trousers, even his ten-cent white- 
cotton gloves that keep his vegetables from 
being touched by human hands, are part of an 
intelligent scheme. Whoever selected his boat- 
load of provender and arranged the display of 
it and the white canvas to prevent wilting in 
the sun, had the mind-stuff that writers on 
business personnel keep complaining is hard to 
find in high-school graduates. The samples in 
his basket are winsome. His eustomers do leave 
the camps and go down to look at his stock. 
They do buy to-day and give orders for to- 
morrow. Two men with trucks and one with a 
motor-boat, earlier in the season, used to eall 
at the resort to sell vegetables and fruits. They 
come no more. Harry has eaptured the whole 
trade. Tibbetts used to shuffle up to the eabin 
and drawl, “I don’t suppose you want no ter- 
matters to-day.” Negative stuff. Harry puts 
his tempting samples before your eyes and says 
he thought of you the minute he saw these. 
Superintendents like John Beveridge, Frank 
Cody, Paul Stetson, Milton Potter, Des Moines 
Studebaker and Birmingham Glenn have been 
playing this perfectly reputable game on their 
constituencies for years. It is getting to be the 
style among teachers not to beg, with a whine, 
for better salaries, but to play up the positive. 
“We like this town. We like your children. 
We like to deliver the goods. We'd sooner stay 
here than move to where teachers are paid more 
Edueation, itself, has been displayed 
Children do beg to be 


money.” 
in its attractiveness. 
allowed to go to school. 
You wouldn’t want me to get out of this 
sketch without a bit of preaching. Here it is. 
It isn’t Harry’s white clothes and gloves and 
cheery manner that hold his trade. It is his 
stock. He knows his stuff. The flair some 
superintendents have for business, for buildings 
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and equipment won’t last them long. That’s 
only the boat. What’s inside is what counts. 
With all the published standings of different 
school systems in the matter of what the chil- 
dren know and ean do, the superintendent in 
demand is the one who knows what the eduea- 
tional product ought to be and how to get it. 
Isn’t that true? It is. 


COMMENTS ON 


THE WEST IN HIS BLOOD 

For an educator to have a work" selected by 
the Book-of-the-Month Club gives us a frater- 
nal thrill, a delight which extends far into the 
night as we follow his enthralling story of what 
the great plains have done to our history and 
national character. They prevented the spread- 
ing of slavery; they led Daniel Webster into 
the course that smirched his reputation in the 
North; they modified the type of American 
manhood and womanhood; they made the re- 
volver and Samuel Colt and Chicago. How 
they were formed, why they have tall grass, 
short grass or tufts, and no trees, what hap- 
pened to the Indians and why, what the Span- 
iards did, and the cowboy and barbed wire, 
windmills, and irrigation, what their literature 
is, their romance, their spirit, and their mean- 
ing in American lifé, is told with the verve of 
an outdoor artist, a born Westerner, a present 
Texan, a professor of history, a full-blooded 
American. 

UNBABYFIED NEWS 

YESTERDAY, while I was caressing volumes 
which I do not own in the Macmillan Com- 
pany’s visitors’ parlor and wondering why I, 
with my dreams of avarice, had not been born 
to buy all the books I want, Editor Knowlton, 
of that company, called my attention to their 
bound volumes of their “News Review.”? “I 
have heard,” said the complimentary Knowlton, 
“that you were the first to introduce newspaper 
study into the publie schools.” 

Modest blushes suffusing me, then this ques- 
tion: 

1 Walter Prescott Webb, ‘‘The Great Plains.’’ 
Ginn and Company, Boston, 523 pp. $4.00. 

2“*The News Review,’’ The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 8 folio pp. 36 issues yearly. 


1 to 9 subscriptions, 60 cents each; over 10 sub- 
scriptions, 50 cents each, postpaid. 
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AUTHENTIC COMPANY 

After all, the best educational comment is 
what you make on reading the pronouncements 
of men whose ideas have been found good 
enough to make into permanent books. Enter 
in, therefore, to the company of searchers, 
scholars, recorders, critics, builders and_pro- 
moters of educational thought. 


NEW BOOKS 


“Who said that?” 

Knowlton: “You did.” 

Myself: “Wrong, my son, what I said was 
that I began it in the Hyde Park High School, 
Chicago, in 1887. But a Seot told me that he 
had seen it in Dunfermline before that.” 

The Macmillan venture among its excellences 
has these superiorities. It is not written down 
to children. They don’t like their news baby- 
fied. The Maemillans have free access to the 
print and pictures of the New York Times, on 
the presses of which the paper is printed. Here 
you have an international journal, offering, each 
week, the most significant news occurrences of 
the seven days and comment enough to bring, as 
John Finley says, the past and present into re- 
lation with the ideas fostered by the schools. 
The weekly editorials by Dr. Finley, William 
Allen White, Thomas M. Marshall, Hamlin Gar- 
land, Walter Lippmann, Hamilton Holt, 
Charles H. Judd, Stuart Chase, William C. 
Bagley, Arthur Gates, Owen Wister, Richard 
T. Ely, Frank Hackett, Vachel Lindsay, Nor- 
man Thomas, William Green, Martin V. O’Shea 
and Florence Hale, added to the selected un- 
signed ones by the Times staff, ought to please 
the English teachers as means of showing the 
pupils that the masters of discourse are not all 
dead. Editor Knowlton says that the first 
year’s experiment has decided the Macmillans 
to continue the prospect. That is good news 
for you. 


It’s all meat. There are no advertising bones. 


HOW READING-BOOKS ARE BUILT 
As I study the new Lewis-Gehres-Rowland- 
Stephenson-Price-Hoopes reading books’ I real- 


3 William Dodge Lewis, Ethel Maltby Gehres, 
Albert Lindsay Rowland, editors; Eunice Stephen- 
son, Hattie Longstreet Price, Florence and Mar- 
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ize what an easy life MeGuffy, Swinton, Hillard, 
Catheart and the other reader makers of my 
boyhood had. Copy short best extracts from 
well-known literary works, prose and poetry, 
guess which ones will do for different grades, 
fill up the gaps with articles of your own— 
the trick is done! Each reading book was little 
more than a fattened magazine, usually suffi- 
ciently the the 
scholar to give the teacher opportunity to shine 


beyond sapacity of young 


as-an oracle. 

I happened to intrude upon Lewis during the 
long building of this series and lost any idea 
I might have had of such book-making as a 


pleasant for He 


showed me elaborate summaries of studies of 


pastime winter evenings. 
what the common difficulties of reading are and 
in what grades they oceur. Many college students 
are shown to lack ability to read usual eighth- 
grade books. He showed me charts of specific 
reading skills, of words needed in a good voeabu- 
lary and where they are first to be tackled, and 
where, afterward, to be stressed again. It re- 
minded me of my old days in the railroad office, 
building up freight-and-passenger timetables, 
getting to competitive points as quickly as rival 
lines, allowing for sidings to meet and pass other 
trains, slowing down where track is poor and 
eatching up over the good stretches. Either 
Admiral Sims or native gumption has driven 
Lewis into the conviction, whither all good 
workers come sooner or later, that objectives 
must be set up first, sealed according to im- 
portance, and kept in the mind’s eye all the time. 
These authors have on the walls of their work- 
rooms “translation of print into ideas,” “think- 
ing about the subject,” “thinking about other 
subjects in the course of study,” “habits of 
thinking about worthwhile things out of school,” 
“cultivation of a love of the stiffer kinds of 
reading, which is study,” “growth of a loyalty 
for the beautiful, the true and the good,” “eul- 
tivation of healthy humor,” “development of 
kindness for people and dumb animals,” “in- 
formation of men and events,” “otherminded- 
ness,” “patriotism” and “a broad recognition of 
the brotherhood of nations.” “I observe,” I 
said to Lewis, “that you harp much on the ‘basal 





garet Campbell Hoopes, illustrators. ‘‘The New 
Silent Readers,’’ Pre-primer, primer and eight 
books. 


John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia. 
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idea.’ You are earrying ‘skill exercises’ far 
beyond the grades we usually stop at.” 

“There you show,” he answered, “how much 
of a back number you are. If the researchers 
have discovered anything, it is that the disabili- 
ties of reading in high school and eollege come 
from lack of remedial and strengthening exer- 
cises for the older children. Supervisors are 
clamoring for follow-up work in the higher 
grades. Don’t you know that?” 

“T do, now. Anyhow, you have done a first- 
class thing in providing that the children, them- 
selves, learn that there are many kinds of read- 
ing they will have to do: Solving a problem for 
oneself, getting a fact for some one else, making 
an abstract, self-testing, and so on. The out- 
lines of objectives you set up are certainly re- 
markable blazes into the woods and up the 
hills.” 

These particulars, Lewis reminded me, are 
merely bones. A reading book must be like a 
beautiful living creature, dynamic, inspiring, a 
beloved companion. 

I confess to a prejudice for Lewis. I noted 
him in the Syracuse High School twenty-five 
years ago, a smiling assassin of traditional ab- 
surdities which a too efficient state organization 
was feeding. I remember him putting self- 
government and presumption of pupil ability 
into the William Penn High School, Philadel- 
phia. When he wrote the book, “Democracy’s 
High School,” Theodore Roosevelt hugged him 
to his bosom. I recall him in the state depart- 
ment of Pennsylvania’s schools calling the 
pedagogues together and reminding them that 
in their commonwealth the first fundamental 
school law was passed in 1787, declaring good 
government the purpose of American education. 
He thrust in their faces the record of political 
corruption in which the Keystoners stood in the 
first line. He shot a volley of Sims, Taylor, 
Ayers and Gulick at them: “Conditions, de- 
sirabilities, plans, trial, correction, and plan 
again.” There issued one of the best public- 
school courses in democracy that I have seen. 
Citizenship and language have been his hob- 
bies. As an educator he hit the mark. He 
returns to simple and effective teaching in his 
books, “Practical English,’ “Knowing and 
Using Words,” “The Simplified Dictionary,” 
“English for Use,” and this splendid series. 
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From Lewis I should expect a brilliant work. 
No doubt had I known the other authors I 
would not appear to be slighting their credit. 
By their works, here, ye shall know them as 
edueators extraordinary. Eunice Stephenson’s 
colored pictures of children’s doings and adven- 
tures give me so much delight I am glad to 
boast of my second childhood. Red, blue, yel- 
low, green, brown, flesh color, black and white, 
dolls, houses, animals, airplanes, games, seasons, 
works, end-papers and blank spaces for the 
owner to make his own pictures Hat- 
tie Price comes into book three, with animal and 
For the 
five upper grades Mesdames Hoopes brighten 


are here. 
story pictures of particular charm. 


the pages with colored composition rich in 
imagination, historie detail and varied artistry. 

On Miss Gehres and Superintendent Rowland 
devolved the task of trying the manuscript on 
living classes, excising parts that didn’t take 
well enough to suit, and stiffening the practice 
exercises where it was thought necessary. So 
here comes a series of basal readers founded 
on purposeful activities, informational units, 
graded building of vocabulary, exercise in draw- 
ing conclusions, finding the gist of paragraphs, 
learning how to study, using books of reference, 
making summaries, correlating school subjects, 
recall, speed, self-testing, understanding, maps, 
tables and graphs, conversational ability, civies 
and character. 

To seeure these ends and at the same time get 
the allurement which signally marks these books 
the authors have gathered a remarkably fresh 
collection of pieces by writers of distinctive 
ability. It is a great work worthy of the ad- 
vaneement of teaching, for which this decade is 
distinguished. 


TIGERT’S TESTAMENT 

THE revered William H. Payne, first to oc- 
cupy a eollegiate chair of education, Univer- 
sity of Michigan professor of the science and 
art of teaching, once said, before the standard 
testers had shown us how logarithms, square 
roots and algebraic formulas can be used to 
establish our P.Q., that we could estimate our 
professionalism by the amount of effort neces- 
sary to get ourselves interested in an educa- 
tional report. John Eaton was at that time 
United States commissioner of education, pref- 
acing the name of every school superintendent 
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with the political “Hon,” so were they all, 
Dutton, Marble, Harris, Peaslee, Seaver, Sill, 
et al., honorable men. The spotty nature of 
the annual volumes, the short quotations from 
local system reports, pushed in between statis- 


tical tables, was hard reading. If you could 


find yourself interested you could honestly 
claim a high professional quotient. 
The blue and gold volume* received this 


week by ScHooL AND Society from Washing- 
ton is the work of the Bureau of Edueation, 
for a year and eight months of the time when 
Dr. John Tigert was commissioner to a date 
The 


chapters are separate monographs by special- 


when there wasn’t any. first eighteen 
ists on higher education, medical, legal, move- 
ments in city school systems, rural, secondary, 
health, industrial, home economics, commercial, 
adult, 


training, parent education, educational boards 


nursery-kindergarten-primary — teacher- 
and foundations, Alaska, school buildings, edu- 
‘ational foundations. The familiar tables of 
statistics occupy ten fat pages. Chief statisti- 
cian Frank Phillips does the beneficent work of 
In- 
teresting are his figures for popularity of high- 


summarizing these in a chapter by itself. 
school subjects. He shows the percentage of 
students in various classes at eight periods 
since 1890. 
1928 (percentage of pupils enrolled) are as 


Some of these choices for 1890 and 


follows for public and private schools. 





1890 1928 

Latin 34 per cent. 25 per cent. 
French Ar, <8 74: * 
German 13 Re A 
Spanish | es ae 
Greek ....... hee ace Se Sar, 
Algebra —- — 
Geometry Boers Ss oe 
Physics aU : asia 
Biology 0 «6 sé 13 * ‘é 
Hygiene ears’ ere es 
General science tin 64 yas a es 
Community civics yiha-*4 EeeSn. <5 
Sociology ed mt? 2s 
Economics mre 4c es*. © 
Problems of democ- 

racy .. es = 





4U. S. Office of Education, ‘‘Biennial Survey 
of Education, 1926-28,’’ Superintendent of Docu- 
Pp. 


ments, Washington. 1,229 $2.20. 
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If this were not a bad year in which to men- 
tion things that cost more money there would 
be a wail that the good old Harris days, when 
the buxom 


volumes, 


two 
present one 
book. We 


educa- 


commissioner’s report made 


are succeeded by this 


when two years are put into one 


miss the special studies of separate 


movements, 


tional Moseley commissions, the 


educational system of France. We long for 
those literary excursions on which Anna Tol- 
man Smith embarked each year, going through 
the Never mind, 
prosperity is just around the corner, all the 


In time the governmental pub- 


school policies of Europe. 
rreat 
lications of the nation most famous for edueca- 
Mean- 
we do well and 


It is easy to show a high P.Q. with 


men say. 


tion will have all the pages they want. 
time, what get is conceived 
handled. 
this volume in your hand. 

Commissioner Cooper’s survey is on the way. 
Timely parts of it are now attainable by send- 
ing ten cents for each pamphlet to the Super- 
Documents: “School Administra- 
tions and Finance,” “Exceptional Children,” 
“Speech Defects,” “School Health,” “College 
and University Edueation,” “Engineering Edu- 
From the contents it looks as though 


intendent of 


eation.” 
we shall have two notable volumes. 


DIRECT HIGH-SCHOOL SERVICE 


Srx handy volumes of school-betterment 
studies have come from the Henry C. Frick 
Educational Commission of Pittsburgh. Mr. 


Frick set up a fund for giving to public edu- 
cation benefits that are not usually regarded as 
having a claim on the school tax. Over two 
thousand teachers were given financial aid for 
summer studies. For more direct appeal to the 
school children an allotment of the fund was 
used to secure assembly addresses in the high 
The present books are the outcome of 
this program.’ I don’t find the modest Ger- 
wig’s name in five of the books, but his genial- 
ity sparkles in the narrative and comment. I 
remember him as secretary of the Pittsburgh 
Board of Edueation, writing ‘books on the 
perfect-score school, the Declaration of Inde- 
and so on. 


schools. 


pendence, Shakespeare’s ideals, 


Now, as trustee of this commission and secre- 

5 George W. Gerwig, editor, ‘School Betterment 
Studies.’’ Henry C. Frick Educational Commis- 
sion, Pittsburgh. 40 to 80 pp. 
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tary of it, he marches through these tasty 
volumes, summarizing the youngsters’ criticisms 
and comments on Lorado Taft, Henry Turner 
Bailey, Edward Howard Griggs, 8S. H. Clark 
and Bertha Kunz Baker, who gave the talks on 
He does the same with the character 
addresses of Albert E. Winship, Mrs. Perey 


beauty. 
Pennybacker and Earl Barnes. There were 
others speaking on music, literature, sport, 
science and personality. One book is a reprint 
of the address of Nebraska University’s dean, 
Lucius Sherman, who gave the boys and girls 
a straight talk on education and must have 
made some teachers lift their eyebrows when he 
told how the pupil has been left to grow to 
maturity and learn despairingly from others 
the meaning of moss and pine. 

The reading investigation occupies a volume 
by itself, the work of Anne Campbell Rine- 
It is an illuminating study of what high- 
years of school, 


hart. 
school seniors, after eleven 
seventeen of home, church, newsstands, movies, 
street and alley teaching, are reading. 

The gentle Gerwig himself writes a character 
study. At no time in the world has character 
been so much in the mind of the country, he 
says. The national association puts character 
at the last end of its seven objectives. It 
should be first of all. In the courses of study 
there is no connection between the subject of 
character and rearing of approved citizens 
which is the character-training goal. Author 
Gerwig compares the character codes that have 
been offered. He contributes simplification, 
makes an outline for grades, treats of approach, 
means, sequence, development, measurement, 
sample lessons, definitions, a character creed 
and a select list of books that help. 

I ean’t give you the price of the books. 
When I heard last they were being given away 
for the cost of postage, which I would estimate 
at six cents a volume. 


LIBRARY AIDS 
Your friend, the American Library Associa- 
tion, continues its timely output. The titles of 


6 Edna A. Hester, ‘‘ Books for Junior Colleges,”’ 
194 pp., $3.25; Isadore Mudge, Doris Reed, Con- 
stance Winchell, ‘‘ Reference Books of 1930,’’ 39 
pp., 70 cents; Theresa Elmendorf, ‘‘A Reader’s 
List of Poetry and Poets,’’ 78 pp., 75 cents; Com- 
mittee on Work with Children, ‘‘Children’s Year 
book, No. 3,’’ 80 pp., $1.85; Committee of College 
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the books as given in my footnote indicate their 
scope and purpose. 

John Arthur Thomson, for over thirty years 
professor of natural history, University of 
Aberdeen, gives one of the simplest, clearest 
summaries of the evolutionary doctrine to be 
found in print, citing, as in all seventy volumes 
of the association’s bright series, the few best 
books recommended to those who fain would 
go deeper into the theme. 

“Booklist Books” is the title of a classified 
list of scientific, art, educational, travel, bio- 
of 1930, 
selected by librarians and requiring a desig- 


graphical and story-telling books 
nated majority vote to secure inclusion of each 
book. 

The Teacher-Librarian Handbook is a short 


of 


classified lists of books for the school shelves. 


summary essentials, from equipment to 

Douglas Waples, in the college book, sum- 
marizes the study of university students’ read- 
ing. 
Mr. C. P. Baker has in the same book a good 
hot article on the libraries of teachers colleges. 

Miss Elmendorf’s poetry book has a surpris- 
ingly long list of works on the joy and praise 


of poetry. She classifies the chosen poets and 
the anthologies, gives books on form, measures 
and rhythm, twenty pages of titles and ap- 
praisals of studies of chosen poets, and 
arrangement of texts and studies by periods 


from the prehistoric days to now. 


an 


THE GREAT OBLIGATION CLARIFIED 

GINN AND Company offer another radiant 
text’? for junior and senior high schools’ use in 
the social studies, Harold Rugg writing it. It 
is forty years since Thomas Balliet went around 
addressing schoolmasters on the duty of teach- 
ing sociology, economics and politics in the 





and Reference Section, ‘‘ Yearbook, No. 3,’’ 114 
pp., $2.00; Committee, ‘‘A Handbook for Teacher 
Librarians,’’ 52 pp., 65 cents; Maud Van Buren, 
‘‘Essentials of Library Administration,’’ 72 pp., 
65 cents; Samuel Ranck, ‘‘Library Heating and 
Ventilation,’’ 10 pp., 55 cents; Committee, ‘‘ Sixty 
Educational Books of 1930,’’ 64 pp., 65 cents; 
Committee, ‘‘Recreational Reading for Young 
People,’’ 59 pp., 50 cents. J. Arthur Thomson, 
‘Reading with a Purpose: Evolution,’’ 48 pp., 
35 cents. Am. Library Association, Chicago. 
‘Harold Rugg, ‘‘Introduction to Problems of 
American Culture.’’? Ginn and Company, Boston. 
616 pp. $1.96. 
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publie schools. A hundred years earlier 
Franklin and a group of American statesmen 
had insisted that this was the main duty of 
schools in a republic. Rugg is the outstanding 


His 
series supplies the matter and manner. 


American to make this possible. school 
We are 
confronted, says Harold, with the duty of edu- 
cating youth to become informed, thinking, 
It is a dif- 


ficult task, so hard as often to be neglected as 


participating, improving citizens. 


beyond the capacity of common school-teachers. 
Is it? 
Ten years ago he has it attempted in mimeo- 


Let us try. 
graphed form. A year later he prints the les- 
sons and gets a hundred and more schools ex- 
perimenting on it. Printing again, he sees it 
in more than 300 schools, over 600,000 copies 
used in small towns, large ones and cities. 
Twenty-two researching investigations on mat- 
ter and method, examination of 50,000 tests 
have guided the making of the series. Facts of 
civie situations, insists the author, must be be- 
We will take ours from the 
The teach- 
ing must be real. We, therefore, scatter the use 
of dramatic episode through the text. Mem- 
orizing the words of an encyclopedic history 
The pupil must think. The 
very center of the course is the problem-solving 


yond reproach. 
findings of recognized authorities. 


gets us nowhere. 


activities of the work-book which, for each 
pupil, accompanies the volume. 
need to tell the teacher who has tried one that 
the work-book accompaniment is one of the 


greatest time-saving, satisfaction-giving bless- 


Rugg does not 


ings that have come into teaching in our gen- 
Its planned repetition, its clarifica- 
tion of ideas, its rescue of truth from far-off 
abstractions, getting it into the youngsters’ 


eration. 


cosmos, and its ever-ready record of achieve- 
ment and progress have settled the work-book’s 
indispensability. 


CurE FoR Don’t Know How 


Laid out on the plan of established principles 
of learning, the truth of the surrounding 
world, its communities, neighborhoods, country, 
village, city, family, clubs, work, government, 
law, crime, newspapers, magazines, literature, 
art, publie opinions, liberty, obligations, busi- 
ness, money, international relations and future 
are taken up with that animation and interest 
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that have marked this Rugg personality, no 
doubt from infancy, but, certainly, since we 
New Yorkers used to tell one another a dozen 
years ago that an hour’s listening to this blond 
youngster was the best of mental and spiritual 


tonics. 
One of the most respected of the Chicago 
high-school masters has said, “We want to 


to-morrow to the end ex- 


established the 
’ 


the citizen of 
pected by the 
public-school system, but we don’t know how.’ 
With this series in existence you can’t say that 
failures of our 


train 


statesmen who 


any more. The successes and 
country, its present distress, the way democ- 
racy has slumped into the oligarchy of the 
bosses, the ways out proposed by thinking men 
are here, by word, by picture, by diagram, by 
statistical table, made as penetrative as any 
civie medicine could be. It is not a baby book. 
Like Carlyle, Rugg is “terribly in earnest.” 
But he is fascinating in his directness. He will 
not say America is first, but she can be first in 
all the superb ideals the good old patriots 
The key is the school. The less pro- 
and some 


dreamed. 
ductive studies, much as_ teachers 
parents and many professors love them, must 
be kissed a fond farewell. For, to quote Wal- 
ter Robinson Smith, William Bagley, Edward 
Sisson, Charlie Prosser, Thomas Briggs, Mar- 
tin V. O’Shea, Lotus Coffman and fifty-eight 
other respectables whose names I will disclose, 
if asked, our society, for which education was 
established as the nurse and healer, is dread- 
fully sick, but would be well if the schools had 
done their duty. 

Here is medicine, curative and preventive. 
Get it into the systems of your ninth-grade 
and older. Get all your teachers to 
study it. It is full of their every-day interests. 
And, ye managers of normal schools, training 
classes and teachers colleges, who have so long 


classes 


omitted from your courses the very core of 
publie service, behold how the labor of clearing 
a path has been done here, and a very Rugg 


given you for your progressive feet. 


ACCIDENT ARRESTER 
A. S. Barnes AND CoMPANY now publish an 
extra-curricular library, of which fifteen vol- 
umes are out, snug little books on thrift, com- 
mencement, home room, student publications, 
assembly, athletics, pupil participation, clubs, 
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Ten more are promised. The one 
the publishers sent me® is by the executive sec- 
retary, Education Division, National Safety 
Council, Idabelle Stevenson, whom many a 
superintendent of city schools has ealled to help 
principals organize the new and urgent service. 
Miss Stevenson, by table, diagram and picture, 
works out the problem of reducing deaths due 
These have increased 30 per cent. 

From 1922 to 1928, accidental 
per cent., of 
Since 


to accident. 

in ten years. 
deaths of adults increased 32 
children only one sixth of one per cent. 
1924, St. Paul reduced accidents to children 50 
per cent.; St. Louis, 48 per cent.; Detroit, 47 
per cent. in five years after appointing a super- 
visor of safety teaching. Methods, student 
organization, patrols, accident reporting, 
licity assemblies, campaigns, athletics, essential 
information, tests, lists of cities giving instrue- 
tion, where to get belts, buttons, badges, etc., 
selected bibliography make this a very efficient 


pub- 


and attractive manual. 


UNUSUAL MIND BUILDER 

WALKING west from the house I was born in, 
on the banks of the Huron, in Ypsilanti, you 
will come to the third house on the right. Here 
appeared Walter Boughton Pitkin, fourteen 
years after me. Tablet-placing societies will 
please jot this topography in their plan-book, 
for Walter has advantaged the world by a 
seore of bright books—“The Twilight of the 
American Mind,” “The Young Citizen,” “The 
Psychology of Happiness,” “The Psychology of 
Achievement,” ete.; and I have Boswelled hin 
for you. 

As an editor on the Herald-Tribune and on 
the Post, both of New York, as a contributor 
to magazines, as a teacher of psychology and 
as a professor of journalism in Columbia for 
one year less than twenty, Walter ought to be 
able to assemble important prescriptions for 
the management of mind and to arrange them 
without the usual introductory husks that the 
writers of “power” books make you fuss with 
in hunting for the fruit. 

In his “How We Learn,”® Walter catches me 


8 Idabelle Stevenson, ‘‘Safety Education.’’ A. 
S. Barnes and Company, New York. 157 pp. 
$1.00. 

A Book 


9 Walter B. Pitkin, ‘‘How We Learn. 
for Young People with Emphasis upon the Art of 
Efficient Reading.’’ MeGraw Hill Book Company, 
New York. 263 pp. $1.60. 
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in the third paragraph of his preface, where 
he says, “Among Americans, learning is not a 
How 


From here to page 263, 


lost art; for them it must be a new one. 
can they get it?” 
which is the last in the book, I am captivated 
by a remarkably novel, 
of self-tests, 
ceneralizations of high 


searching, convincing 
personal searchings, 
probability and apt 
a psychologist turned 


su ‘cession 


illustrations, set out by 
journalist, who dare not be long-winded or un- 
interesting. 

Every count shows that the geniuses whose 
flushes of suecess come without work are so few 
per thousand of us that your youngsters must 
depend on labor, and labor done in accordance 
with established principles, if Mary and John 
are to reach their mental maturity. 

On reading, that is more than mere recogni- 
tion of words, so much of advancement de- 
pends that the author comes back to it again 
Those schools that carry oral read- 
ing beyond the danger point, so that their 


and again. 


children get the habit of whispering, or moving 
the lips, or of hearing inwardly the sound of 
the words they read, cripple the mind of their 
graduates, often for life. 

The addressed to youngsters of 
twelve years of age and up to twenty, but I 
can imagine no authentic person older than 
that who could fail to be attracted and bene- 
fited by it. Pitkin makes a point of great 
penetration into high-school policies when he 
shows that the natural aptitudes, the impulses 
of born musicians, artists, and so on, rarely 
The interests we have mostly 
spring from favorable information. Just now, 
high-school boys want to be Lindberghs, the 
girls sigh to be Greta Garbos. The queries of 
vocational counselors as to what children wish 
to become gather hardly more than echoes of 
what the youngsters have heard. The lavish 
time and energy put by high school and college 
on athletics, dramaties and dances create an 
exaggerated interest in pursuits so unlikely to 
aid in suecessful careers that a committee of 


book is 


come to any one. 


Chicago citizens, commenting on the schools, 
charged them with an over-supply of appli- 
cants for the stage, the ball field and the night 
club. Sehools produce a woeful searcity of 
young people desirous of doing the serious 
work of the world. If schools would study the 
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their 


cent. of 


everyday tasks which 97 
children will 
feature the satisfaction which undoubtedly lie 


per 
undertake, if schools would 
in these pursuits, we should have less national 
discontent. 

Pitkin’s classification of the different sorts of 
school mollycoddles inclines you to guess that 
His 


prescriptions for the mollycoddle’s self-cure are 


he has taught many school boys and girls. 
stiff and sane. Uninteresting tasks should be 
regarded as obstacles to be surmounted, never 
as nuisanees to be evaded. 

There are many unusual but effective diree- 
tions for making study productive and econom- 
ical, for preparing for examinations, for 
writing a paper. 
“things to think about” are remarkably fresh 
and abundant. 

When my mother attended college none of 


her professors gave the students any help on 


The exercises, the tests, the 


effective ways of working. My teachers never 
gave me any hints. In her day Todd’s “Stu- 
dent’s Manual” was bought and followed by 
students. In my time a favorite was 
“Intellectual Life.” Pitkin 


peals to a common human curiosity to know the 


many 
Hammerton’s ap- 
best ways of using one’s mind. He gives new 
interest to the good old maxims of the scholar; 
he draws upon modern experimental psychol- 
ogy for many newer rules. Every high school 
has boys and girls likely to use the book as a 
It is full of tips 
for the teacher who cares for sclid success of 


the children. It is striking and different. 


guide to self-improvement. 


REVIVING THE NIGHTINGALE 

Be glad that Rowena Keyes has prepared 
for school use Laura Richard’s life of Florence 
Nightingale.° The author, a daughter of the 
famous Sam Howe, who fought with Byron for 
Greek independence, and afterward developed 
teaching of the deaf and rescued Laura Bridge- 
man, had for mother Julia Ward Howe, of 
immortal fame, author of the “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic.” Laura Elizabeth, according to 
my memory, was a favorite writer for young 
folks when I began teaching, more than forty 
years ago. The Lady Rowena tells me more 
than ninety books have been written by this 

10 Laura E. Richards, ‘‘Florence Nightingale, 


The Angel of the Crimea.’’ D. Appleton and 
Company, New York. 183 pp. $1.00. 
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cheery daughter of New England, who is now 
living in Maine at the majestic age of eighty- 

The Nightingale” came out 
twenty-two years ago. It is one of the spright- 
liest, most wholesome and charming biographies 
Its stories of the girlhood of the 


one. “Florence 


in print. 
great sanitarian are full of sport, work, clothes, 
books, ambitions, and all set out in a sprightly 


style. Samuel Howe knew Miss Nightingale 
and urged her to follow her bént to serve 


humanity in spite of the social prejudices in 
England against a woman’s doing anything of 
a public nature. The amazement of the world 
at the appointment of a woman as superin- 
tendent of an army hospital in the field, the 
obstacles she encountered, the grit she showed, 
the triumph she won make a heroic story that 
will be of undying interest as long as boys and 


girls, generous men and women are alive. 


FACING THE FACTS APPERTAINING 
TO TEACHER IMPROVEMENT 

WILLIAM YEAGER’S painstaking study" finds 
a gain of virile insistence by administrators 
upon better preparation of teachers and much 
timidity still responsible for keeping public 
schools from doing so well as their managers 
know how to make them function. Many train- 
ing schools are lagging. Many teachers in ser- 
vice are like the baby whose falling out of bed 
was due, in her little sister’s opinion, to going 
to sleep too near where she got in. 

Mr. Yeager’s book describes the shake-up of 
old begun by Commissioner Finegan, 
Governor Sproul and the Edmunds act, raising 
the requirements for state certification and re- 
quiring teachers in service to qualify before a 
given date. If ever there was an educational 
revival Pennsylvania had it. By September, 
1927, the goal set by the Edmunds act, the first 
three types of school districts were notably 
advanced. In the fourth-class districts 60 per 
cent. of the teachers fulfilled requirements. 
Teacher shortage embarrassed the plan. Quali- 
fied married women were encouraged to teach. 
This has given the state an improvement in the 
sentiment which seeks the best teachers regard- 
Backward districts re- 


bones 


less of marital status. 


11 William Allison Yeager, ‘‘State Certification 
as a Factor in the Training of Elementary Teach- 
Kutztown Publishing Company, 
353 pp. 


ers in Service.’ 


Kutztown, Pa. $2.00. 
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tain bars against married women. Easy admin- 
istration by some of Dr. Finegan’s successors 
or other causes have impaired the success of 
the law. Observation of the workings of it has 
wish all the qualifying 
These 
facts and many others of vital importance are 
brought out in this study of a state which 
within the memory of the younger men was as 
backward edueationally as any north of Mason 


led many officers to 


courses to be taken in summer sessions. 


and Dixon’s line. Edueators everywhere, who- 
ever are of that annoying type who want the 
schools held up to a service which the country 
ean afford, will gain much wisdom from the 


Yeager study. 
HIGH-SCHOOL WRITERS 
For the boy, says the oracular Emerson, 
more from his mates than 
Wherefore the hundred and thirty- 


learns from his 
teachers. 
three prize-winning essays, short stories, poems, 
reviews, editorials, news accounts, interviews 
and cartoons released by Quill and Seroll** will 
be devoured with as much appetite by your 
high-school boys and girls as they show when 
getting directions from the teacher of English. 
The winning schools and pupils are here listed. 
The comments by the eminent judges give 


teaching a new and valuable point of view. 


CONDUCT TAUGHT AND PRACTICED 

As sure as I am that you sit there with your 
eyes on this line am I that the prevalent wish 
of America for better demeanored men and 
women is headed toward practicality. 
Butterfield says that people are everywhere 
asking him what the schools are doing to im- 
prove character. Out in California Clarence 
Case remarks if the older generation fails to 
set up a moral code that children can tolerate, 
the result must be demoralization. Into the 
perplexity step a cooperating trio—Charters, 
Rice and Beck—with the new device for reach- 
ing all the children all the time, the work- 
book.** 

12 H. A. Berens, editor, ‘‘ National High School 
Awards, 1930-31. Best Creative Work.’’ Amer 
can Educational Press, Columbus, Ohio, 160 pp. 
“wy, W. Charter, Mabel F. Rice, E. W. Beck. 
‘‘Conduct Problems; Grade 4, Playing Fair: 
Grade 5, What Would You Do? Grade 6, Good 
Sportsmanship; Grade 7, What’s the Right Thing 


Ernest 
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Told by the field scouts of the publisher that 
nis “Teaching of Ideals” was in need of a try- 
per in the form of pupil activity, Professor 
Charters drafted Mr. Beck and Miss Rice as in 
daily contact with children and, therefore, able 
to furnish suitable vocabulary and to experi- 
ment with the scheme. So now come the direct 
instruetion, reasoning and conduct exercises in 
accordance with the Charters book. The major 
importance of indirect instruction is recognized. 
It leaves wide gaps. This selection is made to 
supply the lack. 
tions, to ereate a desire for right action, to lead 


To provide every-day situa- 


to pupil diseussion, to discover why children go 
wrong, to translate knowledge into action are 
the aims of the course. Honesty, courtesy, re- 
iability, fairness, thrift, punctuality and a 
selection of traits which, with their accompany- 
ing situations, occupy five pages of the teach- 
er’s manual, are the specifie aims of the course. 
After the teacher has introduced the “case” and 
put the class in the frame of mind for identi- 
fying it, each with his own experience, the 
pupil reads the ease in his work-book and 
writes the answer. The cases are stories, inci- 
dents, situations—good practice in silent read- 
ing—followed by the questions and blank lines 
for the answers. 

It strikes me that some of my dear brothers 
whom I have heard at conventions vehemently 
orating against direet teaching of morals might 
do worse than introduce these books as reading 
and writing exercises. 

Reealling vividly, after fifty years, the 
straicht-from-the-shoulder talk of our teacher, 
Ypsilanti Joseph Estabrook, aimed directly at 
us young cubs, considering the salutary effect 
many of his old boys have attributed to his 
direct methods, I am for the Charters plan of 
honest, clear-eyed, unafraid discussion of moral 
problems. Bronson Aleott did wonders with it. 


NEIGHBORLY 
THERE are a few hundred good people in- 
corporated under the name, Committee on Cul- 
tural Relations with Latin America, who, with 
noteworthy intelligence and tact, have been 
quietly going to Mexico and holding good-will 
conferences with teachers, artists, publicists, 


clergy, lawyers and various leaders. An out- 





Each 71 
20 cents. 


to Do? Grade 8, Playing the Game.’’ 
pp. 40 cents. Teacher’s Manual, 22 pp. 
The Maemillan Company, New York. 
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come™ of the fifth symposium is a handsome 
printing of the lectures there delivered by 


Moises Saenz, Ramon Beteta, Carlos Chabez 
Rafael Ramirez and other Mexicans; by Mary 
Austin, Chester Lloyd Jones, Judge Florence 
Allen and other Americans, representative au- 
thorities in music, painting, letters, polities and 
education. All the addresses as here printed are 
in English, informative, progressive and remark- 
ably good reading. Education in Mexico, re- 
ligious and social problems, the anti-aleohol 
campaign, labor problems, Mexicans in the 
United States, relations with us are some of the 
timely topies discussed. The contents and spirit 
of the book make it of first rank value for 
school and college libraries and use. Mr. Her- 
ring’s benedictionary chapter, “The Fine Art 
of Understanding,” is one of the fairest per- 
suasive presentations you will find anywhere. 
For this and for founding these annual get- 
together meetings in Mexico we vote him the 
degree of P. P.—Practieal Patriot. 


AS A MAN THINKETH 

THE zest which Joseph Jastrow, studying 
psychologist for fifty years, has put into his 
own life transfuses from his last book.> With 
a text from James Harvey Robinson, “We do 
not think enough about thinking,” the sage of 
Madison launches into an intimate talk with you 
on patterns of thinking, cause and effect, in- 
stinet, intuition, reasoning, prejudice, prepos- 
session, superstition, convictions, controversies 
and creative intelligence. 
thinking. 


It is a hygiene of 
Mind is a peculiar machine that 
grows or wanes in power, according to careful 
use or neglect. 
point and edge. Practice doesn’t make perfect, 
unless it be the right sort. 
by acquired interests. Beware of a senile fal- 
lacy that the old things are enough. In child- 
hood we welcomed distraction. The trend of it 
in later years is to disaster. 


Training can give to thought 


Thinking expands 


INTERLUDE FOR REFRESHMENT 

Too solid a menu of book reviews may be 
relieved by this helping of sherbet. Head- 
master Vaughan of Rugby serves it. 

14 Hubert C. Herring, Katherine Terrill, editors, 
‘‘The Genius of Mexico,’’ Committee on Cultural 
Relations with Latin America. 112 E. 19th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 334 pp. $2.50. 

15 Joseph Jastrow, ‘‘ Effective 
Simon and Schuster, New York. 271 


? 


Thinking. 
pp. 


$2.50. 
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An Englishman, stranded in a small waiting 
room at a Scottish railway junction, with no 
fire and nothing to do but to study the numer- 
ous advertisements on the walls, lit his pipe. 
The porter came in and ealled attention to a 
sign on the wall, “No smoking allowed.” “Yes, 
I see it,” said the Englishman, and continued 


to smoke. The porter brought the station mas- 
ter, who called the smoker’s attention to the 
notice. 


“Well, what of it?” asked the Englishman. 

“Aren’t you going to mind it?” 

“First,” answered the smoker, “have you got 
on your spirella corsets?” 

“T hae nae corsets. What for would I be 
wearing corsets ‘iid 

“Then don’t be so keen to bother me. 
that sign in your own station, ‘Wear Spirella 
Corsets.’ And you, an official, disobeying one 
command, prominently put up with the ap- 


proval of your superiors, are making a fuss 


See 


over me because I disregard another. Pooh, 
pooh, man, one would think you a school- 


master.” 
The smoker went on smoking. 


WORLD MANAGEMENT 

In his presentation of the timely subject of 
international relations,’® Professor Mower gives 
you the work of an orderly mind expert in 
selection, skilful in arrangement, and masterly 
in giving satisfaction to the general reader. 
Whether the theme is government in general or 
war or commerce, or any of the numerous de- 
tails of common interest to nations, he gives 
enough of the history, the success, the failure, 
the theory, and the criticism appertaining to the 
project to leave you with a sense of adequate 
information on each point. This is a book of 
such present import, so conveniently arranged 
and indexed, that you may send high-school and 
college students to it again and again for the 
enrichment of the writing and speaking pro- 
grams necessary in educational activities. Dr. 
Mower was one of the professors designated by 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace to study relations in Europe. The Uni- 
versity of Vermont gave him an additional year 
He offers the volume as 


by Sabbatical leave. 


16 Edmund C. Mower, ‘‘International Govern- 
ment.’’ D. C. Heath and Company, New York. 
736 pp. $4.00. 
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a text-book for college classes. Itself is a proof 
that every college man and woman should equip 
himself by a study of the inevitable problems 
here covered. If we may believe the researchers 
who investigate what people want to read about, 
the public libraries will find, here, satisfaction 
of a strongly felt want. The author knows how 
to write for easy reading. 

After a crisp chapter on the origin and 
nature of international cooperation and govern- 
ment you are taken through the present situa- 
tion and introduced to the acknowledged needs 
of improvement and future course. Diplomacy, 
international administrations, treaties, laws, ar- 
bitration, conciliation, past and present, are 
narrated as if by one who realizes that the gen- 
eral reader desires both animated story and 
solid fact. Dr. Mower satisfies one appetite by 
his power of interest and meets the other by 
extensive reference to source and authority. 

With the investigators finding “the next war” 
a theme of high interest among American read- 
ers, you can well begin your incursion by mas- 
tering the twenty-six pages on “The Problem 
of War,” competition in armaments, attempts 
at limitation. 

There are 300 pages on “The League of 
Nations,” its composition, legislation mandates, 
protection of minorities, health service, prob- 
lems of opium traffic, prostitution, obscene pub- 
lieations, slavery, relief, military sanctions, labor 
adjustments and world court. 

Old theory is confronted with the fact that 
the world of a century or two ago, when people 
could live pretty much on their own national 
resources and were kept out of government con- 
cerns by a régime that made relations with 
other realms a private and secret matter, has 
changed. Transportation, telegraph, radio, 
postal penetration, necessity of foreign raw 
materials, participation in government by 
masses of people, have made international ¢o- 
operation an unescapable need. Individuals 
have found that team-work brings greater re- 
wards than personal liberty ean give. [ence 
governments have been developed. Individual 
states, unwilling to concede or compromise, have 
preferred to fight for what they want only to 
come out, victor and vanquished, worse off than 
before. By degrees, postal unions and other 
international organizations have saved mankind 
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an appalling amount of waste. The emotional 
end unreasoned recourse to war is nearer dis- 
solution than ever before. When reasonable- 
ness possesses a majority of the people of the 
creat nations and is backed by a healthy de- 
termination, another of the stupidities of man- 
kind will be pushed into the limbo. To give 
this push, as I read my Franklin, Jefferson, 
Mann, Bagley, Judd, Sisson and Rugg, public 
schools were established among us for which 
we have to pay, whether we wish or not. The 
Mower book is full of sustenance to build in 
you musele to make your push more capable. 


MANY ON ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


BEGINNING as pioneers where every man had 
to strike out for himself, America has kept 
enough of individualism to make it permeate 
business, law and polities with selfishness. So 
begins Dr. Daniel Kulp in his preface to the 
third year-book of the Educational Sociology 
Supply and demand in different 
occupations is treated by Harold Clark. Presi- 
Green of the American Federation of 
Labor reviews the influence of workmen’s or- 


Association.27 
dent 


eanization in establishing our public-school sys- 
The conditions of industry are rapidly 
Schools must change too. They 
more attention to the facts and 
Richard T. Ely looks to 
education to adjust the utilization of land. 
George Counts deseribes the major features of 
Russian edueation and the five-year plan. We 
may learn from the Soviets that the society 
which tries to plan its future has a tremendous 
advantage over one which leaves its future to 
fate. There are essays on economies in schools 
and colleges, at home and abroad. 


tem. 
changing. 


should 
problems of industry. 


pay 


A STATE OF DELIGHT 


Tuat large part of the salt of the earth who 
attended the record-breaking educational con- 
vention in Los Angeles this year will find Miss 
Richards’ offering’ a satisfying souvenir. 
Other teachers will see its value as a supple- 
ment to geography study because of its lively 
nature. It is a series of trips with children 
" National Society for the Study of Educational 
Edueation and Economics.’’ Teach- 
- a be Columbia University, New York. 

18 TIrmagarde Richards, ‘‘Our California Home.’’ 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company, San Francisco. 
$56 pp. $1.50. 


Sociology, ?? 
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into every corner of this wonderful state. A 
wise and companionable grandfather hands out 
palatable portions of history, science and use- 
ful information with the flavor that is attractive 
to young folks and conducive to digestion. 


ADVENTURE 

Two bright boys of the Badger State, Theisen, 
assistant superintendent of Milwaukee schools, 
and Leonard, associate professor of English in 
the University of Wisconsin, utilize their re- 
searches on children’s tastes by compiling a 
Here are Dan’! Boone, 
Hamlin Garland, the Pony Express, Ida Tarbell, 
Lineoln, Joaquin Miller, Amy Lowell, animals, 


series of true tales.?® 


ships, trains, adventures, thrills and heroism 
beautifully bound and printed, larded with pic- 
tures. It is put out as a sixth reader, if you 
wish, or a supplementary or a library book or 
a regular “juvenile.” 


CHANGING CLOTHES 

Your girls’ classes, if you are up to date, 
don’t spend so much time sewing as they did. 
They give more time to studying materials and 
design. You may well get the name for gen- 
erosity and give outright to your classes the 
text-books on this line of work, for the next 
batch won’t look at the stuffs and patterns of 
Dr. and Miss 
Waite offer an up-to-the-minute manual.*° 

How to buy, how to test, how to care for, 
how to mend, rayon, silk and all the rest, how 
to be stylish and preserve your health and 
beauty, are the contents of this trim little book. 


their predecessors. MeGowan 


MOTHERS 

ARCHER WALLACE, maker of books for boys, 
author of stories of grit, heroes of peace, etc., 
offers “Mothers of Famous Men,”’*! His bio- 
graphical stories in the volume are of the 
mothers of St. Augustine, Wesley, Washington, 
Edward VII, Goethe, Benjamin West, J. Q. 
Adams, John B. Gough, Lincoln (also of his 
stepmother), Haldane, Gipsy Smith, Chantrey, 
Barrie, Booker Washington Ash- 
worth. 


and John 


19 W. W. Theisen, Sterling A. Leonard, ‘‘Real 


Life Stories, Heroic Deeds.’’ The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 446 pp. 88 cents. 


20 Ellen Beers McGowan, Charlotte A. Waite, 
‘‘Textiles and Clothing.’? The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 344 pp. $1.32. 

21 Archer Wallace, ‘‘Mothers of Famous Men.’’ 
Richard R. Smith, New York. 105 pp. $1.00. 
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MORE SHAKESPEARE 
Not for an examination in grammar, philol- 
ogy, geography, or any such purpose, but for 
literary appreciation Dr. Herford is editing 
“The Arden are five 


plays with copious interpretative and critical 


Shakespeare.’*? Here 


notes, glossaries and literary appendices, all 


in one volume. 


PROGRESS BY PERSUASION 

THE last thing in the Presseys’ new book** js 
one of the handiest conveniences for those of 
us who got out of the normal school too soon. 
It is a glossary of the new terms with which 
the later bocks on education abound. Starting 
with “ability” we are carried through the dif- 
ferent kinds of quotients, ages, scores, medians, 
norms, correlations, percentiles and other words 
of the new language of the profession. 

This book, a new edition of a work issued 
nine years ago when there were 300 standard 
tests on the market, comes at a time when 1,100 
Their use has become 
an accepted educational procedure. When my 
present boss, James MeKeen Cattell, forty-one 
years ago, put out his recommendations for the 
traits and 


of them are available. 


scientific measurement of mental 
capacities, when James Rice, seven years later, 
proposed that the worth of a teacher be esti- 
mated by measuring the advance of pupils, our 
big men in the school field assured us that these 
were fantastic absurdities due to brain infee- 
The hope that 
The 
school system or teacher resisting scientific test- 
ing and using the admitted imperfections of 
the scheme as a dam against the flood, has lost 
hope of immunity. The Presseys are largely 
responsible for the breakdown of prejudice 
the They translated 
its literature into simple They 
stressed the saving of time and effort attainable 
by use of the improved devices; they kept the 
project within the realm of common sense. 
This is the line of their contributions in the 
revised volume: what and why is a test; the 
22 William Shakespeare, ‘‘Henry IV.’’ ‘‘Mid- 
Night’s Dream,’’ ‘‘Much Ado About 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’’ ‘‘King Lear.’’ 
and Company, Boston. 1055 pp. 


tions eontracted in Germany. 
all this would blow over has faded away. 


against new movement. 


language. 


summer 
Nothing,’’ 
D. C. Heath 
$1.72. 

23 Sidney L. Pressey, Luella Cole Pressey, ‘‘In- 
troduction to the Use of Standard Tests.’’ World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson. 266 pp. 
$1.80, 
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need and methods of diagnosis; the tests suit- 
able for teacher, supervisor and superinten- 
dent; the misuse of tests; the common sense of 
statistics; measurement of ability. Chapters 
are devoted to the standard tests in different 
elementary and high-school subjects, with ap- 
praisals of tests now on the market. A sane 
and persuasive chapter is devoted to how to 
make the tests worth while as a means of bet- 
tering the every-day work of the children and 
as a source of satisfaction to them and to the 
teacher in substituting progress known and 
demonstrable in place of a misty hope. 


A MIRROR FOR YOU 

I rEAD with real edification Dean Bankes’ 
short summary** of what the psychologists 
know about you and me at three years of age, 
at five, eight, twelve, sixteen, twenty, twenty- 
five, forty, sixty, seventy-five and after. Bankes 
is a quiet, cheerful conversationalist, full of 
specific personal illustrations of what he is talk- 
ing about. He has read a lot but he does not 
crow about it. It’s a good book for parents and 
for teachers of all grades and especially for 
lazy old men. 


SUPPLYING A DEARTH 

Two Michigan women?® note that the Star- 
buck-Shuttleworth study of children’s reading 
shows a great scarcity of reading books touch- 
ing the interests of very young children. What 
are their interests? From a series of tabula- 
tions of studies it is found that the dear old 
Froebellian pictures and plays of 1837 fail to 
charm American tots. From the high favorites 
of 1931 the ladies Read and Lee select grand- 
father’s farm, locomotives, airplanes and boats. 
They make a delightful little primer about each, 
guided by Arthur Gates’ word list. The big 
colored pictures, one for every lesson, I am 
sure would tickle my adored Froebel to pieces. 
Make no mistake; if you go into a classroom 
where their books are available the other teach- 
ers will gossip about your lingering in the 
kindergartner’s room. If you think I am child- 
ishly excited over these gems, I'll have you 
know that Professor Patty Smith Hill says they 
are, for schools, an enlightening artistic delight. 

24Walter Joseph Bankes, ‘‘Your Complete 
Life.’’ The Christopher Publishing House, Boston. 
74 pp. $1.25. ; 

25 Helen S. Read, Eleanor Lee, ‘‘Social Science 


Readers.’’ Charles Seribner’s Sons. New York. 
Four books, 36 pp. 60 cents each. 














